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Investment Service 


for Banks 


‘ba Bond Department of the Illinois Merchants 

Trust Company is organized to give trained 
counsel and complete service in all matters per- 
taining to bonds. Banks and Investment Houses 
located anywhere in the country may, without 
obligation, look to us for suggestions as to the 
most desirable current investments, for the dis- 
posal of bonds they now own, for information 
relative to issues in which they are interested, or 
for any other service which our long experience 
and complete facilities enable us to render. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


-TLLUIN OIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


CA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS +: CHICAGO 
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appreciate 


peace of mind 


“WHAT is going to happen... ?” 
The broker shrugs his shoulders and 
remains silent. Business men find 
it difficult to concentrate on their 
work. Some, wholly dependent on 
their holdings for their incomes, 
watch the ticker restlessly. 

There is no peace of mind. 

But other men go about their busi- 
ness serenely through these very days. 
Their minds are free from worry. 
They have invested their funds “be- 
yond the reach of the ticker.” They 
know that their principal is safe. The 
earnings of their holdings do not vary 
with conditions in an industry. Let 
the ticker do what it will, their hold- 
ings never depreciate. 


They have invested their funds in 
first mortgage real estate bonds. 


The code of practice of the more 
conservative houses, specializing in 


this type of security, includes protec-. 


tion of the investor’s holdings from 


the moment the sale is made until his 
last bond has been retired. 

It is their duty to maintain the un- 
equaled record of safety offered by 
real estate bonds. They have the 
experience and personnel to do so. 
Every issue is secured by a first mort- 
gage on an apartment, office or hotel 
structure, which earns an income 
more than sufficient to pay all inter- 
est charges and provide funds for 
the retirement of bonds. 


Miller Bonds have these features: 
Interest up to 7 per cent... . The 
guarantee clause. ... Normal federal 
income tax refunded. . . . Various 
state taxes refunded or paid. 

Our success depends upon keep- 
ing this statement true: “No in- 
vestor ever lost a dollar in Miller 
Bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Offices and representatives in prin- 
cipal cities. 


Send for Booklet B-500 


INO INVESTOR EVER LOST 


A DOLLAR 


IN MILLER 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
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FULFILLING A NATIONAL NEED 
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THE FARMERS OF AMERICA| 
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Farming is the key industry of the United 4) I) )\ 
States. The economic welfare of the Nation, |4 pp) 

present and future, depends upon keeping 
the country agriculturally self-supporting. 
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—~— Through Joint Stock Land “Banks. 


C fre life-blood of all industry is credit. With- 
out adequate credit, at economical rates, no 
industry today can survive This is just as 
true in the business of farming as in the 
fabricating of steel] Certainly, nothing is 
more important to the life of this country 
than the production of daily food for its one 
hundred and thirteen millions of people 


Inadequate Banking 
Long Handicapped Farming 

Our great manufacturing industries for time 
past have enjoyed banking credits on equit- 
able bases. The farming industry, with no 
great organization of friendly banking inter- 
ests, was, however, decidedly handicapped 
But, since land values and man’s capabilities 
to produce the necessities of life form the 
bulwarks of credit, it is obvious that an in- 
dustry, so vital to daily life and so essential 
to general good-business, eventually would 
find adequate banking facilities 


A Prattical Remedy 


The creation of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau, in 1917, supplied, in a large measure, 
these facilities The act which created the 
banking system, of which Joint Stock Land 
Banks are an integral part, was one of the 





The Guy Huston Organization — A complete organization of finan- 
cial, land and bank specialists — affords Joint Stock Land Banks 


most far reaching and constructive legislative 
achievements ever placed upon the statute- 
books of the country It is comparable, in 
the magnitude of its economic results, with 
the Federal Reserve Act 


The Joint Stock Land 
Bank’s Mission 
Through Joint Stock Land Banks the respon- 
sible farmer can now borrow for strictly agri- 
cultural purposes, On an economically sound 
basis. These Joint Stock Land Banks operate 
under Government supervision; all loans they 
make must be approved by the Government. 


The bonds which are sold by these Banks are 
secured by Government-scrutinized loans; are 
held to definite requirements as to margin 
of safety by Federal statutes, and have been 
declared, by the United States Supreme Court, 
to be instrumentalities of the Government 
They are as completely exempt from taxation 
as are First 344% Liberty Bonds 


Thus, through Bonds of Joint Stock Land 
Banks is provided the capital required in the 
sound development of our farming industry; 
and also tax exempt, marketable investment 
securities, based upon the soundest kind of 
diversified security 


a broad, basic and helpful service The facilities of this Organization 
are extended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but to Investment 
Bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- 
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ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities 
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GUY HUSTON 
ORGANIZATION 
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| ES YOUR BANK INTERESTED 
in the travels of its patrons ? 


HE helpful interest of any bank in the travel trips of its patrons is a most 
human and a very real service—always deeply appreciated and never forgotten. 
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Travel, today, with all its ease, its comfort and its delightful possibilities, still 
frightens the new traveler. New places, new people, new conditions are the dis- 
turbing elements. The bank with an established authority in these matters quiets 
all uncertainties. It not only sends its patrons away on their journeys confident 


and without fear, but it actually travels right along with its patrons. It’s a real 
human service. 


Such a Travel Service—world wide in extent and without red tape—is at the com- 


mand of banks, without cost, through the experienced and efficient Travel Depart- 
ment of the American Express Company. 


Many interesting and varied tours and cruises are offered by this Department for 


et ee nT RES 


the coming winter. Chief of these are: 


Cruise Around the World 


On the Red Star S. S. Belgenland, the largest 
and finest liner ever to circle the globe. Sails 
on-her second World Cruise, westward from 
New York, November 25th, 1925. 132 wonder- 
ful days. Visiting 60 cities in 14 countries. 
The itinerary is the perfected result of long ex- 
perience. Each country will be visited in its 
most delightful season. Booking limited to 
475. Every comfort and convenience aboard 
ship. Distinguished attention everywhere on 
many shore excursions. Offered in coopera- 
tion with the International Merchant Marine. 


To the Mediterranean 


The 5th annual cruise of the Holland America 
S. 5. Rotterdam. A luxury cruise in every de- 
tail, and deservedly. the most popular of travel 
trips. Sails from New York, February 2nd, 
1926. Two wonderful months on land and sea. 
Visiting the Madeiras, Portugal, Spain, Algeria, 
Tunis, Italy, Greece, Turkey, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, The Riviera, France, Netherlands and 
England. Offered in cooperation with the 
Holland America Line. 


The Great African Cruise 


On the Royal Mail’s palatial cruising S. S. 
Orca. A new cruise. Sails from New York, 
January 19th, 1926. 100 fascinating days to 
little-visited places, covering British West 


Indies, Rio de Janeiro, Santos (Brazil), Mon-. 


tevideo (Uruguay), Buenos Aires (Argentina), 
Capetown, Port Elizabeth, Durban (South 
Africa), Delagoa Bay, Beira, Mozambique, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa (East Africa), Port Sudan, 
Suez, Alexandria (Egypt), Italy, The Riviera, 
Spain and England. Offered in cooperation 
with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


South America and West Indies 


7th Annual American Express Tour. Stand- 
ardized and perfected by experience. Sails 
from New York January 28th, 1926, via Pacific 
Liner S. S. Essequibo. A wonderful panoramic 
journey on sea and land, viz.: Havana (Cuba), 
Cristobal, Balboa (Canal Zone), Callao, Mol- 
lendo (Peru), Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, Val- 
paraiso (Chile); across the Andes by rail to 
Santiago, Los Andes (Chile), Mendoza, Buenos 
Aires (Argentina); by steamer up the East 
Coast—Montevideo (Uruguay), Santos (Bra- 
zil); by rail to Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro (Bra- 
zil); by steamer to British West Indies and 
Porto Rico. 


In the interest of your patrons, who may seek your bank’s advice on matters of travel this win- 
ter, let us send you full details on any, or all, of these and other Cruises and Tours—deck plans, 
itineraries, illustrated booklets, prices, ete. Address—Travel Department of the 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Today, 


with resources over One 


OR seventy-five years 
the “Old Marine” has 

served Buffalo. 
Hundred Sixty Millions 
of Dollars, it is the larg- 
est and oldest commer- 
cial bank on the Niagara 
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MAPPING OUT THE BUDGET TO 
KILL ADVERTISING WASTE 


When trimming is to be done, a campaign based 
on actual needs with each item carefully treat- 





V7 OU bet we believe in advertising,” 

said the vice president of a pros- 
perous bank in a mid-west city. “Spent 
close to $12,000 on it last year.” 

“Do you any good?” I asked. 

“Guess it did alright. Don’t know 
just how much but we’re sure growing 
aren’t we?” 

I had to admit that for his bank had 
nearly doubled its deposits in the last 
five years though I wasn’t certain just 
how much his advertising program had 
to do with it. 

“Tell me, just how did you arrive at 
that $12,000 figure?” I asked him. 

“Well—that’s about what we were 
supposed to spend, wasn’t it?” he came 
back. “Wasn’t over about a year ago 
I read in one of these bank magazines 
that a bank ought to spend about $3 per 
thousand of its total resources on ad- 
vertising. At that rate we’d have to 
spend $12,000 and being an up and 
coming progressive bank that’s the 

we set.” 

“Do you mind telling me how you 
apportioned that $12,000?’ I queried. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “First of all 
you see there was our contract with our 
three daily papers. That ran better than 
$3,000. Then we had some direct mail 
stuff we mailed out to our savings cus- 
tomers and some deposit box prospects. 
That must have taken about $1500. 
Billboards took about $2500, street car 
cards $500. A mass campaign—house 
to house proposition—took $2700; lobby 
and window posters cost $500—and then, 
let me see—oh yes, program advertising 
and other good will stuff of course cost 
quite a bit from time to time and to cap 
things off we bought some fine art 

and some other novelties to 


ed will bring economy and definite returns 


By KENNETH E. OLSON 


give to our customers and friends. On 
the whole we think we put on a pretty 
comprehensive advertising campaign.” 


* * * * 


7 HAT was two years ago. A year 
later this same banker asked for 
advice about his advertising program. 
His directors had insisted on a eut in 
the advertising appropriation. “Too 
much money” was their laconic verdict. 
And so there was trimming to be done 
and the new business needs and oppor- 
tunities of this bank were analyzed in 
order to figure out a new advertising 
campaign based not on a certain appro- 
priation to be spent but on the actual 
needs of this bank and strange to say 
the cost of this campaign came to nearly 
$5,000 less than that of the old hit and 
miss program. 

After checking over the various ad- 
vertising contracts which this bank had 
entered into, digging up a hundred and 
one other items in the current expense 
ledger, checking back over expense debit 
tickets for the past year this is what 
it was found that this bank spent on 
advertising for the year previous. 


Newspaper advertising ....... $3,176.50 
Peer eee ere 2,637.00 
Street Car Cards ...........% 480.00 


Mass Campaign 10,000 pieces 
distributed house to house 
i ETE eee ere 2,700.00 


is 8 uc SERRE Eee 420.00 
Direct mail savings campaign . 640.00 
Direct Mail Deposit Box cam- 

DEG vache acceueanduyevas 310.00 
Theatre Slide Service ........ 300.00 
Calendars and Other Novelties. 870.00 
Program and other Charity 

DS 0 ktaassdsenginkatnees 685.00 
Other donations Charged to 

RE  aviadc4ctudedesadeens 670.00 

yo! eer ee $12,888.50 


9 


That tabulation contained more than 
one surprise for the bank’s officers. 
First of all they were surprised to learn 
that they had spent closer to $13,000 
than $12,000. Then they were astounded 
to discover that nearly $1400 had leaked 
away in charity advertising and other 
donations charged to advertising. Most 
surprising however was the fact that 
over $9,000 or better than 75 per cent 
of their appropriation had been spent 
on general publicity on which it was 
impossible to check any tangible returns 
and only two items in the entire list of 
expenditures—two little items totalling 
only $950 altogether—permitted any 
kind of analysis on which could be shown 
a dollars and cents return to the diree- 
tors. 

“Does look pretty lopsided alright,” 
admitted the vice president in charge of 
new business. “Well, where shall we 
begin to cut?” 


But after talking things over it was 
decided not to cut at all but to forget 
all about last year’s program and to start 
over again to build a new advertising 
budget to fit the needs of this bank. 


The savings department revealed some 
1550 small, inactive and irregular de- 
positors, who were considered as possi- 
bilities for development into growing ac- 
counts through monthly stimulation with 
the right kind of a direct mail campaign. 


The bank was already putting out a 
fine little savings house organ and it 
was decided that with a few changes 
this could be adopted for use on these 
1550 accounts. It was decided also to 
add all new accounts to this mailing list 
as they came in, for the mortality on 
savings accounts is greatest in the first 
six months. And it was felt that if a 





10 


message of encouragement could be sent 
to them regularly during this period they 
would stick. 

“But how about all our savings pros- 
pects? Aren’t you going to send them 
anything?” asked one of the officers. “TI 
thought that’s what all this stuff 
for we mailed out last vear.” 


was 


Then it was the old president who 
hadn’t taken an active part in the dis- 
cussion, spoke up. 

“Mailing stuff to savings prospects is 
alright if you know where you can lay 
your hands on them,” he said, “but I 
have an idea that direct mail ean be 
pretty expensive if you’re going to send 
it out broadcast especially in this town 
where everybody seems to have an 
account in some bank or other.” 

Going into the matter of prospects 
it was found that with ten banks in 
the city all of which had put on intensive 
campaigns for new accounts during the 
past three years, the city had literally 
been combed and there was probably 
not a family in town that did not have 
two or three savings accounts in some 
one or two of the local banks. It began 
to look as if it might be an expensive 
proposition to try to wean customers 
away from other banks. If prospects 
were to be treated at all they would have 
to be carefully handpicked in the res- 
idential section of the city closest to the 
bank and just 350 prospects were 
picked in this territory—people who 
might find it more convenient to bank 
with this particular bank than any other. 

Allowing 600 for treatment of new 
accounts this brought the total list inelud- 
ing 350 prospects and 1550 present cus- 
tomers to 2500. The cost of this treat- 
ment including postage came to $1344.00 
and this was entered as the first item in 
the new budget. 

In the commercial department it was 
found that of 3300 accounts 2200 were 
running an average balance of only $37 
at which rate the bank was losing money 
badly. That discovery almost precip- 
itated an explosion. It did result in the 
bank’s decision to place a service charge 
of a dollar per month on all accounts 
running average balances less than 
$100. The bank’s officers 
found, however, that the rule 
could very well be applied 
impartially and that there 
would be a large group that 
had satisfactory savings or 
certificate accounts or were 
perhaps good investment cus- 
tomers and who yet had 
very poor checking balances. 
Rather than risk losing these 
customers it was decided to 
segregate this group of about 
1000 accounts and to treat 
them with a direct mail mes- 
sage bringing home to these 
customers their responsibility 
in playing fair with their 
bank. The cost of this treat- 
ment including postage came 
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to $570 which was entered up as the 
second item in our budget. 


The president of the bank had early 
confided that his splendid big safe de- 
posit vault was his particular pride and 
that nothing would make him happier 
than to see all its boxes rented. 

On checking the records of several de- 
partments against each other it was 
found that there were nearly 1,000 good 
customers of the bank, bond buyers, cer- 
tifieate holders, people with good savings 
and checking balances whose accounts 
indicated they should be the possessors 
of important papers and other valuables 
and yet who had no deposit box, in this 
bank, at least, in which to safeguard 
them. A good direct mail campaign 
selling deposit boxes was picked for 
treatment of these accounts at a cost 
including postage of $320 which thus 
represented the third item in our budget. 


Meanwhile the clerks who had been 
cross checking accounts had unearthed 
some interesting facts in regard to the 
bank’s own stockholders. Of the 196 
stockholders it was found that 56 were 
doing no business with the bank and that 
74 of the remainder were patronizing 
only one department. It looked as if 
the bank’s owners, themse'ves, shou'd be 
capable of producing some new business, 
and a letter campaign followed up by 
personal calls by the officers was decided 
on to line up every stockholder not only 
to do all his business with this bank but 
also to solicit new business from among 
their friends. To climax the campaign 
the officers decided to have a_stock- 
holder’s dinner. The cost of this whole 
campaign including the dinner was fig- 
ured at $225 and it was felt that it was 
going to be money well invested—this 
fourth item in the budget. 

Still another interesting fact had been 
disclosed in the analysis of the savings 
department. So many of the accounts 
it was found were using their accounts 
merely as feeders for other investments. 
Deposits would be made steadily to $100 
or $500 and then bang!—out the 
money would go. Some of these people 
it was found through cross checking 


HOW THE BUDGET CHECKED 
WITH ACTUAL EXPENDITURES 


FIG. 1 


Budget 


570.00 
320.00 
225.00 
125.00 
188.00 


$7547.20 


Exoend. 
Direct Mail Savings Campaign. . .$1344.00 $1344.00 
Direct Mail Commercial Campaign 
Safe Deposit Campaign .......... 
Stockholders Campaign 

Special Letters 

Partial Payment Inv. Campaign .. 
Posters 

Display Window 

Newspapers 

Street Car Cards 

Billboards 

New Business Solicitation 


with the bond department were buying 
bonds through the bank but a great 
many apparently were buying invest- 
ments elsewhere or were depositing their 
money in building and loan associations, 
That looked like serious competition that 
would be hard to meet in-as-much as the 
building and loan associations were pay- 
ing six per cent on savings as compared 
with the bank’s three per cent. 

A campaign was planned to educate 
depositors to buy good bonds through 
the bank on a partial payment plan. 
Some of the officers were reluctant about 
broadeasting this kind of a campaign 
to their savings customers for fear it 
would cripple the savings department 
but when it was explained that some one 
else was getting their money now any- 
way and that we might as well be direet- 
ing this money through our own depart- 
ment they readily agreed. 

To reach the better class of savings 
customers and commercial customers as 
well it was decided to work out a series 
of interesting folders selling the partial 
payment investment plan, the folders to 
be distributed with the monthly state- 
ments and by tellers in all departments, 
This not only saved the expense of 
postage but it made it possible to reach 
the very class of customers the bank 
wished to get without disturbing the 
smaller savers whom were already being 
treated with the little savings house 
organ. This campaign was also to be 
backed up in newspaper advertising and 
billboards. Printers estimates on the 
cost of the folders came to only $188.00, 
the sixth item in the budget. 

One of the officers at this stage pointed 
out that allowance ought to be made in 
the budget for special letters to new 
accounts and closed out accounts, letters 
to new citizens and parents who might be 
solicited for baby accounts, letters to 
teachers and letters which might be sent 
out from time to time during the year 
by various departments. Accordingly 
an allowance of $125 was made for this 
item. 

One further item in the advertising 
to eustomers was necessary. A good 
lobby poster service featuring all de 
partments of the bank was 
secured for $168. This was 
placed near the main entrance 
to the bank where every cus 
tomer would see it as he went 
out. Provision was also made 
for another poster in the 
center of the lobby where it 
would be seen by everyone 
entering the bank and whid 
could be used to feature s 
eurities offered by the bond 
department and also speeidl 
announcements for other de 
partments. For this, a 
rangements were made wilh 
a local sign painter on a bas 
which enabled the bank ® 
figure the cost of the year’ 
service on this poster 


570.00 
320.00 
260.00 
89.35 
201.00 
243.50 
187.25 
1852.35 
480.00 
1260.00 
739.75 
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“ YEAR’S ADVERTISING EXPENSES 
“| ALLOCATED TO DEPARTMENTS 
lat FIG. 2 
he SAVINGS DEPARTMENT SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
Ay- Direct mail ... : . $1380.45 Direct mail ................00ceeeseeeeesee es § BES 
red Newspapers ........... 612.35 pS ree Sere eer | 312.50 
Se lag iis cba ada am MN at die a oeies 315.00 (ES Se ere 315.00 
ate GIN ON MI asada: 53:56. <istin. Waipu in 8 Wieiocnls 280.00 a ee 40.00 
igh Posters and Displays ..... Lahn 210.00 by ere ree 45.60 
Share of stockholders campaign esac tree ee Share Stockholders Camp. ................... 36.00 
ors New Business Solicitation ................... 406.25 New Business Solicitation ................... 123.00 
ou acetone TE: 
ign MO Riis Coan ante as Vavluaiee paca sh. aan WRN 55 So sew Che te be des OEE OER . $1207.90 
it 
ent COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
one SS See er eee See ers repr er ere $ 201.00 
ny- NG a oe Se te ee 358.72 nc MOO PE PLS PEE Fo Py ee aad 
eet Billboards ............... SORA emma *" 8s Sea San saree 3 , 
ret oe oe mere re 80.00 
art- Street car cards ........ 80.00 Posters and DiSplays ..................-..05. 71.20 
Posters and Displays .... .. 65.00 SPIER ene 18.35 
ings Share Stockholders Camp. se seeeees 78.00 Share Stockholders Camp. .................. 20.00 
+ New Business Solicitation .................... 178.50 a ae eee ree 32.00 
ia Total $1663.97 I wis.0 < 9.25 Sinn antennae . $1174.45 
's to 
te. OTHER SERVICES 
me Newspapers ..... as wa MERE oS . $131.88 
ae Posters and Displays ........................ 38.95 
each pe Se ee $170.83 
bank 
the GRAND TOTAL .. . $7,547.20 
eing 
louse 
o be ‘ 
ond at about $100. The eighth item in the every bit of new business possible from week at a cost of $364 for the year. 
the budget thus read: “Posters. .$26800.” them and giving them the best of The third paper the bank did not plan 
38.00, From posters the next step was to friendly, helpful service, knowing that to use except for oceasional special an- 
window displays. The bank had had a_ every satisfied customer would be the nouncements. To the total -cost for 
ated window display built at one of its front best new-business-getter the bank could space was added $180 for a good mat 
ae tt windows commanding one of the busiest produce. service to provide illustrations to go with 
aie corners in the city. But so far it had Now, however, the bank turned to its copy and allowed another $75 for special 
otters used this window largely for the dis- “outside advertising” as this officer had cuts which might be needed from time 
“ht be play of syndicated posters and savings ealled it, and first in order came the to time. The tenth budget item thus 
“ to banks. It had not been very interesting newspapers. The bank had been using totalled $1986.80. 
an and the officers were persuaded to put all three daily papers and newspaper Even though this represented a redue- 
val into their budget an item of $250 for advertising had been the largest item in tion of nearly $1200 ‘from last year’s 
lingls the creation of live, human interest dis- its advertising expenditures. expenditure it was still felt that this item 
this plays that would attract and hold atten- It was found on analysis that the cir- bulked rather large in the budget for the 
tion, that would educate the people in a eulation of the largest daily gave a 70 returns the bank would be able to show 
a graphic way to the services the bank per cent coverage on the 10,000 homes in on it. Newspaper advertising, no matter 
“tising had to offer and would be really produe- the city and covered pretty well all of how excellent its art, copy, and layout, 
= tive of new business. — This display the section from which the bank could is of course very diffiedlt to check for 
" was window while representing one of the hope to get most of its business. The results. Many banks are coming to look 
c smallest items in the entire- budget was second paper while nearly as large had on their newspaper advertising more and 
a. probably the most effective advertising 50 per cent of its circulation out in the more as general publicity and are rely- 
— medium in the whole campaign. state where it would be waste cireula- ing on other mediums for their tangible 
9 po About this time one of the officers tion. It was, however, worth using to returns. In many communities banks 
he raised the question : some extent because it did give coverage are conducting co-operative educational 
» made “How about it? Are we going to in the sections where the larger paper campaigns with fine results and at a cost 
7 © spend the entire budget advertising to did not have as strong ahold. The third to each participating bank which is of 
here if our own customers? Aren’t we going paper was largely a community paper course considerably less than what each 
a to do any outside advertising at all?” for the south side of the city where the bank would spend alone on its individual 
ies This had been in view all this time »amk could hope to get little business campaign. 
= . but it was felt that the bank’s best ‘ana because the outlying banks would offer In this ease it was felt, however, that 
: — for new business was right among its fa greater convenience to the people of the newspaper campaign would be the 
ne own customers first of all that ya this section. principal means of reaching the general 
mi a | «W888 veritable gold mine of new business It was decided therefore to concentrate Public outside the apenas presen rer 
% wit | be developed there if the bank could on the larger paper and to standardize that by airy A ac psn ra 
a basi only dig it out. In this city in partie- on a 3x8 space twice each week. The long the line oe odes reer newt th 
nk ® War, over banked as it was, it seemed cost of this space for the year came to to actually sell specific services which the 
’ more practical to concentrate on the $1372.80. In the second paper it was bank had to offer—safe deposit boxes, 
y ’s own customers, trying to develop decided to use only a 2x7 space once each (Continued on page 41) ; 
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IMPORTANT TOPICS BEFORE THE 
ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


American Bankers Association holds 5lst annual 
convention with many banking and other business 
leaders of prominence on program to lead discussions 


NTERESTING discussions on a com- 

prehensive range of financial and 
economic problems afford bankers at- 
tending the fifty-first annual convention 
of the American Bankers Association 
in Atlantic City, September 28 to Octo- 
ber 1, an opportunity to “tune in” on 
what many of the leading bankers in 
the country have to say about recent 
developments. Included on the pro- 
gram are talks on the new investment 
deposit plan which enables depositors 
to gain greater returns on their funds, 
the McFadden Bill and branch banking, 
real estate loans by national banks, 
clearing house co-operation, tax prob- 
lems, trust company development, and 
other live banking subjects as well as 
railroad consolidation, Federal taxation, 
National Thrift Week, ete. 


In commemoration of the completion 
of the first half-century of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, the establish- 
ment of an educational foundation sup- 
ported by funds subscribed for the en- 
dowment of economic scholarships and 
research in American colleges is an- 
nounced—a notable forward step to- 
ward education in sound economic and 
financial principles. Lewis E. Pierson, 
chairman of the board of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New 
York, and chairman of the fiftieth an- 
niversary committee, presents the de- 
tailed plans for the foundation. 


General Sessions 
The general sessions of the conven- 
tion meet on the famous Atlantie City 
steel pier on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday mornings at 10 o’clock. 


At the first general session on Tues- 
day morning, President William E. 
Knox of New York delivers the pres- 
ident’s annual address, and Lewis E. 
Pierson of New York traces the de- 
velopment of banking in America and 
the achievements of bankers since the 
establishment of the American Bankers 
Association 50 years ago. 


Dwight W. Morrow, member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., a brilliant 
speaker, addresses the convention at the 
second general session on Wednesday 
morning; Frank O. Lowden, former 
governor of Illinois and a close student 
of agriculture, talks on the ways in 
which bankers can best serve the farmer. 
The nominating committee makes its 
report at this session, followed by the 
election of officers. 


The Thursday morning general ses- - 


sion features the installation of officers, 
with Oscar Wells of Birmingham, Ala- 
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bama, officially elevated to the pres- 
idency of the association, Melvin A. 
Traylor of Chicago becoming first vice 
president, and Thomas R. Preston of 
Chattanooga, second vice president. A 
new treasurer also succeeds J. Elwood 
Cox of High Point, N. C., whose term 
of office expires. Martin W. Littleton 
of New York addresses this meeting 
on “Representative Government versus 
Direct Democracy.” 
Savings Bank Division 

At the meeting of the savings bank 
division on Monday at 9:30 A. M. in 
Casino Hall on the pier, Kent M. An- 
drews, vice president, LaPorte Savings 
Bank, LaPorte, Indiana, talks on in- 
vestments; Taylor R. Durham, vice 
president, Chattanooga Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Chattanooga, outlines a new 
plan for the savings department to in- 
crease profits, and Frank P. Bennett, 
Jr., editor of the United States 
Investor, and an authority on the 
building and loan association situation, 
argues whether banks can justly com- 
plain of the competition of building 
and loans as now conducted. 

Each of the talks in the various di- 
vision meetings are to be followed by 
open discussion among the members. 


National Bank Division 

The National bank division meets on 
Monday at 2:30 P. M. in Casino Hall. 
Following the address of President 
Edgar L. Mattson of Minneapolis, A. 
F. Dawson, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Davenport, Iowa, de- 
livers an address on the important sub- 
ject of real estate loans by national 
banks. “Management of Clerical De- 
partments,” is discussed by F. M. Law, 
vice president, First National Bank, 
Houston, Texas, while “The Decline in 
National Bank Earnings,” is the sub- 
ject of a talk by Ben Johnson, pres- 
ident, Commercial National Bank, 
Shreveport, La. Congressman John Z. 
Tilson’s subject is “Federal Tax Re- 
duction.” 


Clearing House Section 

The Clearing House section meets the 
following day at 2:30 P. M. Members 
of the section this year miss the genial 
face of Donald A. Mullen, former sec- 
retary of the section, who resigned re- 
cently to be succeeded by Frank A. 
Simmonds, also deputy manager of the 
state bank division. Following the ad- 
dress of C. W. Allendoerfer of Kansas 
City, Missouri, president of the section, 
W. J. Bailey, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City, speaks 


on “Closer Co-operation,’ and Ray F, 
MeNally, vice president and cashier of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, describes “An Ideal Clearing 
House.” 


Trust Company Division 

On Wednesday at 2:00 P. M. the 
trust company division convenes in 
Casino Hall. Following President 
Lucius Teter’s address, brief talks by 
different bankers and trust company 
officers on “What We Are Doing,” 
“Visions Realized,’ “Squaring Promise 
with Performance,” and “An Act From 
Life” are on the program. Uzal H. 
McCarter, president, Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
is among the speakers. 

A special business extension confer- 
ence of the trust company division meets 
Wednesday at 8:30 P. M. in the library 
of the Hotel Traymore, presided over 
by Fred W. Ellsworth, vice president, 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans. Here all phases of the exten- 
sion of trust business come up for dis- 
cussion by men and women actually 
engaged in this work. 


State Secretaries Section 

The State secretaries meet in the club 
room on the tenth floor of Hotel Tray- 
more on Wednesday at 2:00 P. M 
Edwin Bird Wilson, president of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Ine., New York City, and 
chairman of the advertising council, 
National Thrift Committee, relates the 
story of the National Thrift Wee 
achievements; Craig B. Hazlewood, 
vice president, Union Trust Company, 
Chieago, discusses “Better Banking 
Methods,” while Thomas B. Paton, gen- 
eral counsel of the American Bankers 
Association delivers an important talk 
on the McFadden Bill and branch bank- 
ing. 


State Bank Division 
The meeting of the state bank d 
vision is to be held Thursday at 2:30 
P. M. in Casino Hall and will be fea 
tured by an important address on the 
“Consolidation of the Railroads,” by 
Senator Oscar W. Underwood of Ale 
bama. In addition there are to be 
brief talks on matters of particular it 

terest to state bank members. 


Auditors and Comptrollers 
The conference of bank auditors and 
comptrollers meets on Monday at 2:0 
P. M. in the submarine grill of Hotd 
Traymore. R. H. Brunkhorst, pre 
ident, Chicago Bank Auditors Confer 
ence, presides. 
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Oscar Wells Heads American 
Bankers Association 


INU TUAAOL ULL 


OSCAR WELLS 
President, First National Bank 
Birmingham, Alabama 





HEN a business falls into financial 

difficulty requiring the aid of 
Federal or State courts and the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, it is still quite com- 
monly the custom in most sections of 
this country to appoint an individual, 
either an attorney or someone previously 
connected with the company, or closely 
connected with one of the parties at. in- 
terest. To some extent, trust companies 
have organized departments to serve in 
these capacities. The service that a 
trust company can render in this con- 
nection is very useful and the organiza- 
tion of a department for this service is 
worthy of consideration by trust com- 
panies not at present so equipped. 

At the very beginning of and through- 
out a receivership, a routine of adminis- 
tration is necessary, which is peculiar 
to that work and largely foreign and 
unfamilar to most individuals, as the 
average business man seldom comes in 
contact with that unfortunate phase of 
business. Moreover, in a going business 
it is the owner or owners of that busi- 
ness, whether they be proprietor, part- 
ners, or stockholders, who have a pri- 
mary interest in its conduct, but upon 
the appointment of a receiver, the own- 
ers no longer occupy this position. The 
creditors have the primary interest and 
the owners a secondary one. That is 
not all—the interest of all the creditors 
may not be alike, due to the nature of 
their claims, which may be secured, pre- 
ferred, general, or subordinated through 
some agreement, as the case may be. 
Only too often, and especially in bank- 
ruptey, there is also the element of 
fraud involved in the failure. It is not 
strange then, that under all of these 
circumstances, the feeling of self-inter- 
est becomes uppermost in the minds of 
all parties involved and that motives 
are suspected and actions questioned, 
so it is natural that the ereditors should 
seek a skilled administrator, unbiased 
and disinterested, and having the con- 
fidence of the courts and of the business 
community. 

In this field of service some of the 
modern trust companies have found an 
opportunity. The Security Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, Michigan, has enjoyed 
a good share of this business ever since 
its organization in 1906, and several 
vears ago organized a special depart- 
ment to handle the work. 
the industrial department and it is ren- 
dering valuable service in this direction 
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It is called . 


HOW OUR INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
HANDLES RECEIVERSHIPS 


Specialized services rendered, and how organized 
‘The opportunities for other trust companies 
not so equipped to serve in these capacities 


By ALBERT B. HOFFMAN 


Vice President, Security Trust Company, Detroit 





to the public and the business world. 
The specialized service which this de- 
partment furnishes, and the various ¢a- 








ALBERT B. HOFFMAN 


pacities in which it acts might be sum- 
marized as follows: 
In connection 


with the Fed- 
eral court 


In connection 


Receiver in bankruptcy 
Trustee in bankruptcy 
Receiver in equity 


RECEIVER 


with the State 

eourt 

Shit stk ~ ae Trustee under a_ trust 
asehicn with mortgage (for the bene- 
ay aaliit fit of creditors) 


AGENT 

The manager of the department is a 
man of broad experience in several 
kinds of business in addition to many 
years of valuable experience gained in 
directing the routine and procedure of 
this particular kind of work. Working 
with the manager and under him is a 
staff consisting of four or five men who 
assist in the detailed administration of 
the various trusts the department 
handles. 


In the matter of the actual adminis- 
tration, each receivership, trusteéship, 
or agency, as the case may be, is desig- 
nated a “trust” and is given a trust 
number to facilitate its handling and is 
then assigned by the manager to some 
member of the department who is re- 
sponsible for its detailed administra- 
tion. In this way the staff member to 
whom the trust has been assigned takes 
care of the multitude of routine matters 
more or less common to most eases, and 





















the manager and assistant manager see 
that these routine matters are moving 
along promptly and properly and give 
counsel and aid, and direct where poli- 
cies and matters out of the ordinary 
routine are involved. 

The problem of personnel of the de- 
partment is not an easy one as the ad- 
ministration of the various trusts han- 
dled calls for a general knowledge of 
the characteristic elements of all business 
activity. As examples of the widely dif- 
ferent character of the business handled, 
the department over a period of time 
has had automobile manufacturing com- 
panies, department stores, a salt mine, 
timber properties, a jewelry store, a 
real estate mortgage bond house, an 
aluminum casting company, a green- 
house and wholesale florist business, a 
hotel, and an interurban railway system 
—certainly a diversified list of busi- 
nesses. 

In some instances it is, of course, nee- 
essary to liquidate the business as soon 
as possible. In others, operation or 
partial operation for a short period is 
necessary, and ini a third class, full and 
complete operation is required, all de- 
pendent upon the character of the trust 
or of the possibility of putting the busi- 
ress on its feet and returning it to its 
owners, or in operating it until it can 
be sold as a going encern, if either of 
these courses is possible. In addition 
to the usual business administration in- 
volved in any of the above outlined 
courses, in receiverships particularly, 
there is a great deal of routine peculiar 
to this kind of work, and much of it is 
in eonnection with the court having 
jurisdiction and in constant conference 
with various attorneys. It has been 
found rather difficult in this day of 
specialization to find many men who 
have had all the rounded experience 
needed in the work. The most success 
ful plan of recruiting men to fill staff 
positions in the department that has 
been found is to obtain men who have 
had the necessary foundation, training, 
and experience and providing for their 
additional training in the department 
itself. 

The larger receiverships, which are 
usually in equity, the“#lanager assigts 
to himself or to the assistant manage? 
Both the manager and the assistant 
manager exercise general supervisill 
over all of the trusts, and, of cours 
assist and give counsel in connection 
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with their detailed administration. 
More than one member of the staff may 
assist in the administration of a large 
trust, and, of course, other departments 
of the trust company are used when they 
ean be of assistance. It is also the 
practice to use all of the personnel of 
the business being administered who are 
useful to the receiver, and in many 
eases to temporarily augment the staff 
by the employment of specially trained 
employes when necessary. While the 
staff of the industrial department to- 
gether with the staff of the business 
being administered can handle most 
phases of any problem encountered, yet 
when occasion warrants, nothing is left 
undone to give the business the benefit 
of the best technical or professional ad- 
yice in accounting, tax matters, engi- 
neering, or operation, and the best firms 
or individuals in their respective field 
are retained when necessary to assist 
in this connection. 
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It sometimes happens that when an 
individual is appointed receiver or 
trustee to handle businesses in financial 
difficulty, he may be either an inter- 
ested party in the matter or really rep- 
resent some of the interested parties, 
and it frequently happens that he is 
unskilled in handling this particular 
kind of business. It is not strange, 
therefore, that there is a growing ten- 
deney on the part of creditors or con- 
cerns in financial difficulty, as well as 
on the part of attorneys and courts, to 
recognize the advantages of placing the 
trust of liquidating an involved estate 
and distributing it, or re-organizing it, 
if it be possible, in the hands of a skilled 
corporate trustee. 

Criticism is sometimes made against 
the cost ‘of receiverships and trustee- 
ships, not only as regards fees—for 
blunders, errors in judgment and inex- 
perience can also be costly; and time 
is no small element of cost to be reck- 


15 
ne 


oned 
wrong 


when it is 
Various 


with working the 

way. remedies have 
been suggested by different groups of 
business men and by various business 
associations, such as the establishment 
of public administration, the appoint- 
ment of accountants in bankruptey 
eases instead of attorneys, ete. 

It is true that in any given case an 
individual skilled in the management of 
that particular business and having 
knowledge of the routine incidental to 
receiverships, if he could be found and 
was available, might make a better ad- 
ministrator than a corporate receiver, 
such as a trust company. In a totally 
different kind of business to be admin- 
istered, this same individual might be 
entirely lacking in the experience to 
administer it competently. A depart- 
ment of a trust company doing this kind 
of work year after year is bound to be- 
come experienced and certainly if it is 
(Continued on page 39) 


THE NEW ERA OF DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Forty-fold growth in bank deposits and the 
progress in industry and agriculture make 






T is hard to realize the extraordinary 
changes that have taken place in this 
country with relation to world affairs. 
In ten years we have gone from a debtor 
to a creditor nation, our public and 
private loans and investments now 
exceed 22,000,000,000.00; besides, 
during the same period we have repur- 
chased probably $5,000,000,000.00 of our 
own securities held abroad. Never before 
has any country relatively reached the 
dominating position of the United 
States. Most men will agree that the 
United States today is 
greatest asset. 

This economie position was largely 
brought about by our previous growth 
and development, most of which has 
oeeurred since the Civil War. Follow- 
ing that war the West grew with wonder- 
ful rapidity, to the admiration and 
amazement of everyone. The East and 
the North, always conservative, likewise 
grew, until these sections far outstripped 
the South, arid are now far ahead in 
material development. 

_ It seems now a change is taking place 
in the South, and that section is at last 
becoming the land of hope and promise. 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian 
War the world stood aghast at the peace 
settlement demanded by Bismareck— 

Lorraine, besides an indemnity 
equal to one billion dollars. The burden 


civilization’s 


evident the South’s increasing prosperity 


By THOMAS R. PRESTON 


was so great that many at the time did 
not believe France could ever survive 
under such a load. This indemnity 
seemed small compared with what the 
South lost during the four years of the 
Civil War. Her actual loss in property 
was more than three billion dollars, to 
say nothing of the tremendous loss of her 
young men. At the close of the war 


ITH OSCAR WELLS, a 

Southern banker, coming 
into the presidency of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion and Thomas R. Preston, 
another Southerner, slated for 
the second vice-presidency, it 
is pertinent to review the 
remarkable development 
which has been under way 
in the South during the last 
few years. 

The accompanying article, 
which is from an address by 
Mr. Preston before the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association, 
presents in an interesting way 
some of the highlights of this 
extraordinary re-awakening 
below the Mason and Dixon 
Line. 





President, Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tennessee 





she had neither law nor order, and 
also the freeing of the slaves created 
a social problem the magnitude of which 
had never been imposed upon any 
people. A race that had seen centuries 
of slavery was suddenly made free, and 
within a few years many of them were 
members of the legislative bodies, making 
laws for the governing of the white 
people of the South. 

The Civil War cost more in money 
than any war ever fought up to 1914,- 
more than all the Napoleonic Wars, 
though they lasted 21 years. No people 
before or since, ever more completely 
put all their resources into a single 
struggle than did the people of the 
South during the ’60s,—not only her 
material resources, but they even con- 
seripted men up to 60 years of age and 
put them into battle. When the war was 
over the South was literally prostrate. 
Notwithstanding all this, her greatest 
loss was yet to follow, and that was when 
five millions of her white population 
migrated to the North and to the West. 

From these depths she began her slow 
and painful recovery. It required 44 
years for her to regain the per capita 
wealth she had in 1860, sinee which time 
she has gained more rapidly, relatively, 
in wealth than any section of the country 
has ever gained in a corresponding 
(Continued on page 64) 





A UNIT TELLER SYSTEM THAT 
CUTS OPERATING COSTS 


Mechanical posting device enables three 
clerks and a bookkeeper to handle all 
entries for a unit of 20,000 accounts 


By C. P. WALKER 


Manager, Savings Department, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


—: a year ago we decided to 
change the system in our savings 
department to improve our service to our 
depositors and to cut down the cost of 
operation, both in the personnel of the 
department and the amount of working 
space. The writer visited banks in 
several cities for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the various systems in use in 
savings departments. The result of the 
survey confirmed his opinion that the 
“unit system” offered the largest number 
of possibilities. 

Criticisms usually voiced by the 
opponents of the unit system are: lack 
of flexibility; lack of control from an 
auditing viewpoint; complication of 
tellers’ work; necessity for frequent 
readjustment of numbers to maintain 
uniform activity of various units. 


This article shows the advantages we 
have gained through the use of the “unit 
system,” and how the above objections 


have been overcome. 

Under our system it is only necessary 
for a depositor to go to one window 
to complete any transaction that he may 
have in the savings department. Any 
one of the savings tellers will cash a 
check, pay a savings withdrawal, receive 
a deposit, issue a cashiers check, or take 
a weekly club payment. Interest is 
credited on every passbook the first time 
it is presented after the interest period. 
This is done at the same window at which 
the customer makes his deposit or with- 
drawal and at the same time. 

We have three units in which we now 
handle some 42,000 accounts. These 
units are fixed and will never require 
any adjustment or shifting of numbers. 


Physical Arrangement 

The entire working space of the 
savings department is in the form of 
a large cage approximately 30 feet long 
and 12 feet deep. As stated above, there 
are three units, two for regular savings 
accounts and one for savings and insur- 
ance accounts. Each savings unit has 
three tellers’ windows. The savings and 
insurance unit has one window. Each 
teller has his separate cash and is 
equipped with an individual cash drawer 
and coin changing machine. 

Inasmuch as the savings and life in- 
surance accounts are more or less spe- 
cialized, I will, for the purposes of this 
article, describe one of the regular 
savings account units. 
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A unit consists of 20,000 active 
accounts and is handled by three tellers 
and one bookkeeper. Directly behind 
the tellers are located two steel cabinets 
holding 10,000 accounts each and 
equipped with finding and filing ma- 
chines which raise the desired card from 





Cc. P. WALKER 


the file by the depression of certain 
keys. Within an arm’s length of these 
cabinets, and in easy reach of the tellers, 
is located a bookkeeper equipped with a 
national bank posting machine. This is 
a mechanical bookkeeping device which 
prints the desired entry simultaneously 
on the ecustomer’s passbook, on the 
bank’s ledger card and on a daily audit 
sheet or journal. At the same time it 
accumulates separate totals of deposits 
and withdrawals for the several tellers, 
also totals of “Balances Brought For- 
ward,” “Account Numbers,” “Interest 
Credited,” ete. In short, it writes all 
the records in one operation and in so 
doing accumulates totals of all entries 
made by proper teller classifications. 
Every entry made in a customer’s pass- 
book is printed on the audit sheet, which 
is under lock and key, and is added on 
audit totals, which are also under loci 
and key. In other words, at the close 
of a day’s business the auditing depari- 
ment is in possession of a complete 
totaled unchangeable printed record 
showing in detail every transaction that 
has taken place in that unit. The book- 


’ keeper handles no money and the tellers 


do not handle the ledger cards or use 


the machine. The machine itself is a 
mechanical auditor. 


It might be well to emphasize here 
again that the ledger card, passbook 
and audit sheet are printed simultane- 
ously. Therefore the customer’s record 
must coincide with the banks’ record. 


Routine Operation 

The teller receives the customer's 
passbook together with either a deposit 
slip or a withdrawal order. He imme- 
diately places the passbook on the book- 
keeper’s machine; this enables the 
bookkeeper to find the ledger card and 
record the old balance and account 
number while the teller is verifying the 
eash, if it is a deposit, or checking the 
signature, if it is a withdrawal. The 
bookkeeper is ready then to record the 
amount of the entry as soon as it is 
handed her by the teller and it only re- 
quires three or four seconds to complete 
the transaction. The teller then hands 
the passbook to the customer and 
“spindles” the ticket. To enable the 
bookkeeper to identify readily the total 
on the machine into which the entry is 
to be recorded, a teller stamp is placed 
on all tickets as they are taken in at 
the window. The tellers are identified 
by letters, such as “A”, “B”, “C”, “D”, 
ete., 

Flexizility of System 

It is surprising to what extent the 
tellers and bookkeepers are able to work 
together under an arrangement of this 
kind. It has been demonstrated that 
this method of handling transactions 
greatly increases the customer capacity 
of each teller, since it takes all the 
clerical work off his hands and enables 
him to concentrate on handling money 
and checking signatures. Experience 
has proven that one bookkeeper cat 
pull ledger cards and make entries 4s 
rapidly as three tellers can handle cus 
tomers at the window. There are times, 
it is true, when several deposits in sut- 
cession consisting of only one bill are 
received. In cases of this kind, the teller 
usually pulls the card for the bookkeepet, 
thereby keeping the bookkeeper from 
getting behind and still saving the teller’ 
time over what would have been required 
had it been necessary for him to make 
the customary pen and ink entry. 

Daily Proof 
Each teller in the unit must balance his 


cash against the total of deposits and 
withdrawals charged against him in the 
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national bank posting machine. It is un- 
necessary for him to list his tickets as 
the national machine has provided not 
only the totals but a daily record. As 
soon as all three tellers have balanced 
with the machine, the following facts 
have been established: 

All deposits and withdrawals have 
been entered for the correct amount 
and charged to the proper teller. 

Each of these items is listed on the 
the audit sheet. 

The total of deposits and the total 
of withdrawals for the unit is correctly 
established and ready to go to the 
general ledger. 

The following things remain to be 


proved : ° 
That the proper ledger card has been 
posted. 


That the previous balance has been 
correctly forwarded on the account. 

Controls by sections must be estab- 
lished. 


Accounts are controlled by sections of 
1000 cards each. The bookkeeper has 
sorted the cards acted upon during the 
eourse of the day, by sections, keeping 
each section separate, and has forwarded 
the old balances from the customer’s 
passbook in every case. The old bal- 
ance is never taken from the ledger card. 
While the tellers are balancing their 
eash the bookkeeper establishes the proof 
of the day’s work as follows: 

Taking each section of cards in order, 
the bookkeeper records the old balance 
from each card on the “old balance” 
proof key, which subtracts, and records 
the new balance on each card, on the 
“new balance” proof key, which adds. 
At the end of each section the national 
bank posting machine automatically 
computes the increase or decrease in 
that section for the day. At the end of 





Showing (1) daily audit sheet, (2) the ledger card and (3) the customer’s pass-book on all of which 
entries are made simultaneously by the 
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balanees for the day. 


bookkeeping machine used in this system. 





epee 
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Two views inside the savings department of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. Note 
especially the handy arrangement of files, records and equipment immediately back of the wickets 


all sections the machine has accumulated balances, plus the day’s deposits, must 
the total old balances and the total new equal the total new balances plus the 
The total old day’s withdrawals. If these figures 


agree it proves conclusively that the bal- 
ance has been correctly forwarded on 
each account and this in turn proves 
that the proper account card has been 
posted in every case, since the balance 
was originally forwarded from the cus- 
tomer’s passbook and not from the 
ledger card. 

On an average, the bookkeepers spend 
between 30 minutes and one hour after 
the bank has closed to run and balance 
this proof. As soon as the proof has 
been established the ledger cards may 
be re-filed. 


The proof run of section controls, 
mentioned above, is made on a perfor- 
ated tape; this tape is separated by 
sections and posted to the “section 
control cards.” A*‘separate envelope for 
each section is maintained into which 
the tapes are filed daily. In this way, 
the history of an entire month’s change 
on any section may be found in one 
place. This is a great convenience in 
checking control balances, if the ocea- 
sion arises. 

The general bookkeeper makes his 
entries to “Savings Deposits” from 
figures turned in by the various tellers. 
The section control cards built up from 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Positive action on the question of standardizing bank forms has been taken by the California Bankers Association through its Standard Forms 


Committee. 


Above are shown 10 of the 71 forms it has developed. These forms are not copyrighted and may be used by anyone. 


HOW CALIFORNIA BANKERS ARE 
STANDARDIZING FORMS 


Notable progress has been made on the Coast in 
promoting simplification of bank practice and in- 
creasing efficiency and economical administration 


By T. E. IVEY, Jr. 


Cashier, California Bank, Los Angeles; Chairman, Standard Forms Committee, California Bankers Association 


HE success of every bank as well 
as every other business house 
depends in no small degree upon the 
promotion of efficiency and economical 
administration. Banks of today, 
through individual effort, are operated 
on a more scientific and economical basis 
than ever before. In addition to their 
individual effort, they have accomplished 
much along this line through their local 
associations, state associations and the 
American Bankers* Association. 

In other lines of business more and 
more attention is being paid to the 
standardization of sizes and styles of 
goods of various kinds, and many note- 
worthy accomplishments along this line 
have been achieved. Owing to the fact 
that so much attention is being paid to 
this matter of standardization, it was 
felt that the readers of THE BANKERS 


MontTHLy might be interested in learn- . 


ing something about the work of stand- 
ardizing bank forms which has been 
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carried on for several years with con- 
siderable success by the California Bank- 
ers Association. 

The committee on standard bank 
forms was established by the association 
about seven or eight years ago, charged 
with the duty of standardizing forms 
in current use throughout the banks of 
California and encouraging the wide- 
spread adoption of the forms standard- 
ized. 

No one was regularly employed by the 
association at that time nor at any time 
since to devote his entire attention to 
the accomplishment of this work of 
standardizing the forms, and the results 
which have been achieved have been ac- 
complished by a committee of practical 
bank men, busy and active in their own 
institutions and limited in their time to 
carry on the work of the committee. 

For several years the greatest part of 
the work of the committee was neces- 
sarily confined almost entirely to the 


origination and preparation of standard 
forms. Year by year new forms have 
been prepared and added to the list until 
at the present time a total of 71 forms 
have been standardized. A list of these 
accompanies this article. 

Now that the list has grown to such 4 
goodly number, the origination of new 
forms has become only a part of the 
work as other duties have presented 
themselves. Therefore, the work of the 
Standard Forms Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association now may 
properly be divided into five sections, 
namely : 

1. Keeping the present standard 
forms up-to-date. 

2. Standardization of additional 
forms. 

3. Assisting member banks im 
their individual forms problems. 

4. Keeping in touch with 
changes in laws which affect bank 
forms, and 
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5. The preparation of monthly 
articles for the California Bankers 
Association “Bulletin” to keep the 
forms work constantly before: the 
minds of the bankers of California. 
The above indicates the scope of the 

work which the California Bankers As- 
sociation is trying to accomplish through 
the Forms Committee. 

Taking up the first point mentioned 
above, namely the matter of keeping 
up-to-date all forms which have already 
been standardized, it is a well known 
fact that it is often necessary to revise 
bank forms due to changes in laws and 
in banking practice. In the standard 
forms work of the association we feel 
that this matter of revision is of prime 
importance, for we feel that any form 
which carries the name and the recom- 
mendation of a state bankers associa- 
tion should be a finished product in every 
way and should, in fact, be the very best 
form obtainable. Needless to say, some 


of the number oceasionally need revision, 
inasmuch as there are now so many 
standard forms which are in common 
daily use by the banks of this state. 
However, any revisions which seem to 
be necessary are made only after careful 
consideration, and no revision is made 
where legal points are involved until the 
approval of the legal department of the 
association i$ secured. : 

In addition to revising the forms, it 
is also necessary to revise the price list 
occasionally, due to changes in costs, and 
also to cover additions to the list. 

In preparing new forms to add to the 
standard forms list of the association, 
the committee has never claimed credit 
for originality, the work having been 
largely a matter of study and com- 
parison of existing bank forms with the 
idea of adopting the best available. A 
consistent effort has been made to harim- 
onize existing differences in the forms 
used by different banks of the State. 
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The object of the committee has been 
to prepare and keep up-to-date a set of 
forms that would be practical and help- 
ful; forms that in their make-up would 
best meet the conditions that prevail 
today in the majority of banks. 

To accomplish the best results, the 
committee has found it necessary to ac- 
mulate a large amount of material and 
information on forms, which serves as 
a basis for study and comparison. 

Coming to the third section of the 
work, we have found that a greaf many 
banks look to the Standard Forms Com- 
mittee of the association for advice on 
forms problems of various kinds. There- 
fore, although in the general work of 
the committee we try to confine our 
efforts to forms which will be most useful 
to the greatest number of banks, yet, as 
a general service to members of the 
association, we handle a considerable 
number of miscellaneous “requests from 


(Continued on page 37) 


THE DIRECT APPEAL THAT WINS. 
FOREIGNERS’ BUSINESS 


Because of education and other factors, the problems 
of direct advertising to the foreigner are funda- 
mentally simpler than in the case of native population 


By FRED G. HEUCHLING 


Vice President, North-Western Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


HAT newspaper and outdoor ad- 

vertising is most successful when 
properly supported by directly distri- 
buted material of one sort or another 
has come to be recognized generally in 
every field of advertising. 

The sad part is that it is compara- 
tively easy to advertise in newspapers, 
on outdoor bulletins, or by other in- 
direct methods,—provided you have the 
money—but it ‘s usually a more compli- 
eated job when direct material is used. 


When we consider that the well- 
printed, widely-read, foreign language 
publication is the exception rather than 
the rule in any part of this country, it 
is apparent that a bank to reach its 
foreign-born neighbors with full effect, 
must reach them with various forms of 
directly distributed material. 

The true value of the directly distri- 
buted message lies in the fact that the 
bank may control in large measure the 
sort of people who are to receive it, and 
hence may clothe the message in the 
most effective manner for such people, 
and express it in terms that are most 
appealing to them. When the direct 
Message is going to a particular foreign 
tationality group these advantages are 

the more pronounced, because we 
May take account of customs, habits, 
s of living, and other char- 
aeteristies that are common among the 


people of that group. But while taking 
advantage of these peculiarities, the 
banker must be equally eareful to avoid 
pitfalls. It is not wise to place em- 
phasis on Christopher Columbus as the 
discoverer of America when addressing 
a Seandinavian group that is ready to 
fight at any time for the glory of Lief 
Ericson. Nor is it particularly effee- 
tive to play up scenes showing the Three 
Wise Men and the Star of Bethlehem 


i a Foreign Language 
Newspaper as an adver- 
tising Medium” will be the 
subject of Mr. Heuchling’s 
article to appear in the No- 


vember issue. This will be 
the third in his series de- 
scribing various advertising 
methods to reach the foreign- 
born. 


Just as in direct advertising 
to these groups, the problems 
confronting the banker who 
uses the foreign language 
press differ in many cases 
from those involved in news- 
paper advertising to natives. 

Mr. Heuchling is a practical 
banker in a foreign commu- 
nity of Chicago. 


when advertising the Christmas. Club in 
a Hebrew district. But, actually there 
are not many pitfalls such as these, and 
most of them are easily recognized and 
avoided. 
Use Color Freely 

In the previous article of this series 
an attempt was made to establish the 
wisdom of using reasonably attractive 
advertising for the foreign born. This 
is especially important with directly 
distributed material. That colorful 
illustrations and decorative material are 
particularly pleasing to these classes, is 
pretty generally accepted. It is quite 
natural that this should be so. Our 
foreign born residents usually work in 
drab factories, eat and spent their 
leisure time in modestly furnished, or 
even dingy, living quarters, and look 
out upon streets and yards bare of trees 
and other green things. It is to be ex- 
pected that they should be strongly im- 
pressed by bright colored advertise- 
ments. 


And, as another relevant argument, 
consider the sort of printed material the 
foreign born people choose for their 
own use. Examine the Christmas ecards, 
valentines, and religious cards that are 
sold in the stores in foreign neighbor- 
hoods. Look through the foreign lan- 
guage books and picture post ecards im- 
ported from Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, 
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Two forms of house organs printed in a foreign language. 
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estate advertisement brought good direct returns. 


and Poland. The great majority of these 
materials are highly colored and con- 
siderably embellished. 

Illustrations Always Beneficial 

To “let pictures tell your story” is 
good advice as applied to almost every 
kind of advertising. When dealing with 
the foreign born this is particularly 
true. We have to do here, in large part, 
with people of limited educational ad- 
vantages, who are more likely to grasp 
the meaning of an apt picture than the 
text which accompanies it, even though 
this text be in the language with which 
they are most familiar. 

But the choice of illustrations must 
take account of the point of view of the 
readers. A folder for the foreign born 
that urges saving for a home loses force 
when carrying an illustration of a pre- 
tentious dwelling with wide veranda, 
porte-cochere and spacious lawn. The 
banker is more likely to succeed in con- 
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vineing a wage-earner of this class that 
he ean aequire his own home from his 
meager savings if a more modest- dwell- 
ing is depicted that comes within the 
range of his limitations. 

When urging thrift upon these people 
in order to secure more of the good 
things of life or to win promotion in 
their work our appeal will not be so 
resultful if we illustrate it by showing 
a plutocrat in his limousine, or a cap- 
tain of industry at his massive mahog- 
any desk. The average miner, ditch- 
digger, or factory worker fully realizes 
the obstacles in the way of his attaining 
such heights. He will think much more 
seriously of accumulating a reserve fund 
that will aid him to’ advance to the fore- 
man’s or master-mechanie’s job and he 
will be much quicker to grasp the point 
of saving for the ordinary comforts of 
life than for the practically unattain- 
able luxuries. 


SWO! TE STAREGO RRA INCREASE YOUR STOKE OF 


KNOWLEDGE 


“Make your copy short; avoid glit- 
tering, or tortuous language; make 
your message readable.” This is the goal 
of every advertising man, no matte 
what, or to whom, he is advertising. 
But these principles must be adhered 
to even more strictly, when addressing 
the foreign born. The great majority 
of these people are not facile readers, 
Many of them can only absorb the 
printed word through painstaking ef- 
fort. Are they so hungry for the 
bank’s message that they will take the 
time to scrutinize complicated expres- 
sions or study unfamiliar terms? The 
answer is obvious. 

In choosing expressions we must al- 
ways pay particular attention to idioms 
which cannot be translated. Our Eng- 
lish message may contain such expres- 
sions as “Time Flies’—‘Climb the 
Ladder of Suecess’”’—“Blood is Thicker 
Than Water’—‘Where Does Your 
Money Go?” When translated into a 
foreign language these ideas have to be 
expressed in an entirely different way, 
and often there is no way of translat- 
ing them. 

The best plan is to prepare the mes- 
sage in the simplest, most “homely” 
English, and then have it translated by 
one who is thoroughly familiar with the 
foreign language as commonly used by 
those to whom the advertisement %s di- 
rected. If the English version is to 
appear along with the foreign version, 
it may be wise to revise the English 
after the translation is completed in 
order to secure a more equivalent mean- 
ing of the two, provided of course, that 
the desired ideas are not mutilated in 
the process. 

Although space does not permit of 
showing or describing a great variety of 
direct advertising material, a few ex- 


(Continued on page 53) 


MCCRESCETE LA VOSTKA PROV 
DI SAPERE 


Fig. Il. Above, two folders selected from a series of twelve which are distinctly Americanizing in their influence. They are printed in attractiv® 


colors and with the copy presented in the foreigner’s own language with English translation. 


a personal budget record and a Jewish calendar. 


Below, specimens of bank booklets in the form df 
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WHAT WE FOUND OUT AFTER A YEAR 
OF THE SERVICE CHARGE 


One important result was that this bank was 
able to eliminate two of its individual ledg- 
ers with no appreciable loss of deposits 


661] O account too big for us to handle; 
none too small to be appreciated.” 

“Get a receipt; pay by check. We 
solicit your account.” 

“Deposits of $1.06 and upward re- 
ceived.” 

These are a few of many familiar 
slogans which bankers everywhere have 
been wont to display through local news- 
papers and which have served to instill 
in the minds of the public at large the 
fact that they were eager to obtain new 
business in the form of deposits, large 
or small. It is not to be wondered at 
therefore that a depositor who for many 
years had paid his bills in cash but 
having become imbued with the infee- 
tious idea contained in any one of these 
slogans, expressed surprise, not to say 
indignation, when he discovered in his 
monthly bank statement a memorandum 
of a charge for $1.00. 

“What's this’? he will exclaim imme- 
diately. “Do I give the bank the oppor- 
tunity for which they were so earnestly 
seeking of using my surplus funds to 
enrich themselves only to pay for the 
privilege on top of it?” 

So it would seem. 

But bankers, especially good bankers, 
are beginning to look at the matter from 
another angle. They reason this way: 

“We are performing a distinct service 
in safeguarding ¢he moneys entrusted to 
our care. We make it possible for these 
people to spend their money in a system- 
atie way by giving them a receipt for 
their payments in the form of returned 
checks. We give them access to our 
facilities for handling all matters that 
relate to finance, often going out of our 
way in rendering service or securing 
information of inestimable value to de- 
positors without taking into account any 
question as to whether or not the par- 
ticular depositor has enough money in 
the bank to warrant the service.” 

To which an outsider might reply that 
this is as it should be. It is not his 
fault that he has not more money. If 
the bank will give him a chance with the 
owner of a $10,000.00 account, perhaps 
some day he also will be in a position 
to reciprocate with a larger balance. 
Perhaps ! 

We have heard this argument ad- 
Vanced many times. Bankers are not 
interested in theories however. They 
thrive much better on facts, such facts as 
have been arrived at by adopting prac- 
tical methods. And one of these facts 
is that the small bank balance is unprofit- 


By W. N. KING °° 


able to the banks. Nor do we mean by 
small account one of ten, twenty-five or 
even one hundred dollars. 


Our bank feels that unless a balance 
of $200.00 can be maintained it is un- 
profitable and not only that but if we 
were to allow such a depositor only the 
ordinary ‘privileges such as using our 
check books, pass books and bookkeep- 
ing service, we were doing so at a loss. 
We charge such accounts $1.00 per 
month, and this we call a “service 
charge.” It does not necessarily follow 
that just because we have found a 
$200.00 balance to be the minimum that 
could be carried as an actual asset that 
other banks should feel the same way 
about it. A smaller bank, for instance, 
where operating expenses are not so high 
as ours, might perhaps derive some rev- 


Analysis Report 


For 
Account 
of 


———— 
Daily Average Ledger Balance - 
Less Daily Average Uncollected 
Available Balance - 


Daily Average Loanable Balance 


Value of Loansble Balance for month @-4¢-__ 
Exchange Collected $ \ 
Exchange Cost , } 
Interest Paid - - 


$—__8 


Loaning Adm. per M. - o 
Fined Expense - - - $48 
Activity Cost (-165_____items)-$___22? 


Monthly Profit or Loss - 


Net Exchange - 


to stand its cost of keeping, otherwise it 
has no place in a bank’s scheme of opera- 
tion. It may better be dispensed with 
entirely. 

We believe it is time that some sort 
of educational system be instituted to 
apprise people with the cold facts that 
the very small checking account is not 
only unprofitable for a bank to handle 
but that it is also taxing its resources. 
For who can deny the right of a bank 
to assess against these accounts in addi- 
tion to stationery and bookkeepers, the 
further expenditure of clerical hire to 
handle the profusion of checks that must 
be declined owing to the much too often 
depleted balance of the depositor. 
People will draw checks on imaginary 
balances, sometimes wilfully and some- 
times not, but they do it just the same. 





A complete analysis report used to establish the cost to the bank for maintaining a representative 
“sma lance’’ checking account. 


enue from an account averaging not 
better than $100.00 per month. The 
question has not been settled, and we 
doubt sincerely whether the majority of 
our banks in the country know even 
approximately what they may consider 
as the dividing line between a profitable 
account and one that is carried as ac- 
commodation. But we do know this much. 
The unprofitable account must be made 


And a check returned with the notation, 
“Not sufficient funds” does not create in 
another bank receiving the same, the im- 
pression that the customers of the first 
bank are all reliable and businesslike 
people. Nor does it create such an im- 
pression on the individual who took the 
check in good faith. 

And if the service charge should ae- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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KEEPING OPEN THE CHANNELS TO 
BANK PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Bank executives are reaching more and more 
eagerly for a greater understanding of the 
public mind and the methods of molding it 










N® only legally, but in many other 
ways, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to be a private banker. All 
great businesses are tending to become 
publie institutions and this applies to 
banks with special force. ; 

Consequently, bank executives are 
reaching more and more eagerly for a 
greater understanding of the public 
mind and studying more and more care- 
fully the channels of information which 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


First Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York 


almost complete this article by simply 
listing others who display the Roosevelt 
talent in greater or less degree. It has 
become almost a requisite for suecess in 
banking that a financial institution, 
whether large or small, should include at 
least one executive of this kind. 
Journalist Co-operaton 

One of the plainest marks of this type 
of banker is his ability to establish 
close co-operative relations with news- 







and to see how many men have achieved 
success in both fields and how many 
more have used experience in one field 
as a basis for suecess in the other. 

The editor of a prominent journal not 
long ago published an editorial concern- 
ing a banker who had just left his native 
city to accept a position in New York. 
That editorial said, in part, “The prime 
object of these lines is to mourn the 
exit of a fellow citizen who has for many 


lead to it. 

















was Theodore Roosvelt. He 
was himself the quintessen- 
tial of the type called “aver- 
age American” and he under- 
stood that type to its very 
core. He not only knew what 
vast masses of men- were 
thinking, but he knew how to 
arrest their attention and 
make them change their minds. 

What a bank president he 
would have made! A news- 
paper writer told him once, 
that he was considered a su- 
perman. “Not a bit of it!” 
said the Colonel, “I am the 
average man. There isn’t a 
single thing I do that isn’t 
done better by some man I 
know. I shoot only fairly 
well, I play bumble-puppy 
tennis, most men on the Elk 
Horn rode better than I ean 
ever hope to ride. I am only 
the average man, but, by 
George, I work at it harder 
than the average man.” 

He certainly worked day 
and night, through every hour 
of his waking existence, at 
the average banker’s job of 


























































































































































































































A great master of this art and science 


paper men. He knows enough about 
them to respect them without fearing 








HIS is the last of a series of 12 articles for 
bank executives which have appeared in 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY during the past year. 


Titles of the preceding articles with the 
issues in which they were published are as 
follows: 

Bank Executives as New Business Getters. No- 

vember, 1924. 

Directing Directors in Building Bank Business. 

December, 1924. 

Getting Stockholders to Solicit New Business. 

January, 1925. 

Applying Sales Management to Bank Officers. 

February, 1925. 

Developing Leadership Among the Bank’s Em- 

ployees. March, 1925. 

Controlling the Bank’s New Business Department. 

April, 1925. 

Putting Executive Power into the Bank’s Adver- 

tising. May, 1925. 

Loan Departments as Sources of New Business. 

June, 1925. 

The Man in the Street Wants to Know his Banker. 

July, 1925. 

Getting Close to Customers at Business Conven- 

tions, August, 1925. 


Bank Executives and Thank You Jobs, September, 
1925. ; 


A limited supply of copies of these past 
numbers, with the exception of the March 


years occupied a unique place as an 
inspirer of newspaper men. There ean 


be no question that newspaper 
men stand in sad need of in- 
spiration, if for no other 
reason because they are sup- 
posed to maintain working 
relations at the same time 
with the world of business 
and the world of culture 
Occasionally, however, you 
meet a man who not only is 
at home in the two realms, 
but lives on the frontier where 
the two come together, and 
who goes on his active way 
rejoicing in the re-inforee- 
ment given by literary steel 
to business conerete. He 
goes to New York, but the in- 
tangible investment of many 
active years spent in this city 
cannot be liquidated, converted 
or removed. Many a newspa- 
per man here will not only do 
his work with better cheer, but 
will take a somewhat better 
chance on the response of 
the community to language by 
reason of having known him.” 

A banker who can make 
newspaper men feel that way 
about him is in a_ strong 


educating his public. Every- 
thing he did was news. He 
lived headlines. He talked and 
wrote plain common sense, 
but he made a giorious fine art of saying 
things in the proper places to the proper 
people and of writing things in the 
proper style for the proper publications. 

Bankers with his talent are not far to 
seek. Francis H. Sisson, vice president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York is one of them, F. W. Gehle vice 
president of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York is another, 
Fred W. Ellsworth, vice president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans is another, and I could 
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copies, are still available for readers. 





them, and to trust them without expecting 
too much of them. He is loyal enough 
to his own organization to realize that a 
newspaper man’s first loyalty goes to his 
newspaper. But he: recognizes clearly 
that bankers and newspaper men 


depend ultimately on the very same 
thing, and that thing is public confidence. 

It is an interesting fact that all of 
the men mentioned above have been, at 
.one time, newspaper men themselves. 
And it is even more interesting to trace 
the history of banking and publishing 


stategie position, first, for 
knowing what the people are 
thinking, and second for tell- 
ing the people what he is 
thinking. He will get the undercurrents 
of the news and will acquire almost the 
gift of prophecy as to public movements 
and business trends. He will get estin- 
ates of men and their responsibility 
based on inside facts rather than biased 
opinions. He will know how to use the 
machinery of journalism in the interests 
of his bank and more important still, he 
will know how to avoid the slightest 
suspicion of abusing that machinery. 
He will know what to expect and what 
not to expect from his bank’s publicity 
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man. He will know what facts that 
publicity man should have, how 
soon he should have them and in what 
precise form he should release them. 
His close co-operative relations with 
newspaper men will be duplicated by 
similar relations with editors of financial 
journals, trade journals and generally 
circulated magazines. He will find 
that what is true of banks is equally 
true of publications—both are mighty 


engines, but neither is an impersonal 
engine, and neither is of the slightest 
value to an individual or to the com- 
munity except insofar as it carries out 
personal ideals. 

Such a banker will find himself un- 
consciously doing things which are news. 
He will recognize instinctively the way 
in which a thing should be done to 
produce its best publie reaction. °A good 
example of what I mean was furnished 
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by the newspapers of Boston when the 
banks of that city announced a service 
charge on small checking accounts not 
long ago. Another good example showed 
itself in the newspaper handling of the 
First National consolidation in St. Louis. 
Public Speaking 

Bankers are called on to make 
speeches so often that I am almost afraid 
to bring up the subject. But it is worth 

(Continued on page 54) 


HOW A PARTY FOR CUSTOMERS 
HELPS TO BUILD DEPOSITS 


As part ofa program for fostering good 
will this country bank puts on an 
annual entertainment for its patrons 


HE Citizens National Bank of 

Princeton, Illinois has built up the 
“good will” of the patrons to a marked 
degree and in a rather interesting, unique 
way. Even a stranger going into the 
bank can feel the spirit of unity and 
satisfaction between the patrons and the 
bankers as they go about their daily 
work. 

This building up of good will has 
paid, too, for during the last ten years 
the bank has forged rapidly to the top 
in Bureau County. Ten years ago the 
four banks of Princeton had total de- 
posits of about $1,700,000 while the 
Citizens at that time had about $700,000. 
Now the four banks have about two 
million more than they had a decade 
ago. The Citizens alone has gained fully 
half that amount. Their present de- 
posits amount to $1,750,000. Princeton 
is a town of about 5,000 people and the 
Citizens National has nearly 5,000 de- 
positors. There is a story behind all 
this growth. 

During the past eight years I have 
been watching this bank. Every year 
it put on an annual party for its 
patrons, and this year I wrote the pres- 
ident of the bank, A. H. Ferris, asking 
if I might attend the party. He ac- 
cepted my “invitation” so I had the 
pleasure of mingling with 4,277 depos- 
itors of that bank during the two-day 
celebration. 

The officers had decided to give their 
patrons a dandy movie as part of the 
party this year and had leased the 
theatre for the two days—August 3rd 
and 4th. The picture they had selected 
was Jackie Coogan “The Rag Man.” 

Their show was not to be a thrift 
movement in any sense. The people 
were not there to read advertising nor 
to be preached to about saving money or 
Winning success. It was a good time 
party. The picture was chosen because 


of its fun and clever acting and human 
interest. 


By WALTER C. SWENGEL 


The bank issued tickets to every 
patron of the bank. These tickets were 
good for the “First Show” or the 
“Second Show” on Monday night, or 
they could have tickets for the matinee 
in the afternoon if they preferred. Half 
of the patrons received Tuesday tickets 


arranged in the same way. The five or 
six hundred attending each afternoon at 
the matinee helped to eut the crowds 
at night until they could be seated. 
The bank tried to use its best judg- 
ment in deciding what hour would be 
(Continued on page 49) 
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One of the reasons for the popularity of the Citizens National Bank is its annual ‘“‘good-time”’ 


party. Lower photo shows part of the crowd that has just attended one of the 


ree movies 


provided by the bank. 





WHEN A GROWING COUNTRY BANK 
HIT THE TOBOGGAN 


After the new president put a damper on 
progressive business getting methods it was 
not long before the receiver was called in 


ICTURE a prosperous town in the 
corn belt of the Middle West with 
only one bank—and a good one—and 
a population of about 3,500 living within 
the trade territory. 


It was about the time of President 
McKinley’s assassination that talk of a 
new bank began. Two banks would be 
better than one, so it was said, and this 
talk finally resulted in a new national 
bank being organized with about $30,000 
capital and surplus. It opened its doors 
for business 22 years ago. 

Deposits came without delay from 
stockholders and a few others. About 
$20,000 was deposited with the new 
bank and then—for some reason—bus- 
iness failed to grow. Ten years dragged 
by and deposits amounted to little more. 
The New National seemed hopelessly 
stuck in the mire. 

How did it pay expenses? 

Well, it didn’t have much expense. 
The officers served without salary, all but 
the cashier, and he drew less than most 
common laborers earned. No dividends 
were possible and a few bad loans 
helped make matters worse. It began 
to appear that the community could not 
—or would not—support two banks. 

But better times were coming. A new 
president came in to take charge. He 
was not a banker, but he had been fairly 
successful as a general merchant and he 
knew how to put steam into the busi- 
ness machinery. 

The first thing this new president did 
was to see that his service to the public 
was as helpful and as complete as he 
could make it with his limited opportu- 
nities. He was wise enough to know that 
things must be right inside the bank 
before he could induce the people to 
come with more business. 

Then—when his bank was worthwhile 
as a business home for depositors— 
he started out with a line of adver- 
tising planned to show the people 
what the bank was prepared to do for 
them and why it deserved more business. 
He explained in an interesting way the 
many details of good service offered 
and he made it plain that the bank was 
keenly interested in the welfare of all 
who came to it with their banking bus- 
iness. 

That man did not blunder into his ad- 
vertising work. He knew, in a general 
way, what he wanted to do, but he did 
not possess any special skill in writing 
his own advertising, so he called in a 
man experienced in this line of work 
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By AN OBSERVER 


and the two of them turned out adver- 
tising that people gladly responded 
to. They read it because it was interest- 
ing and because it was helpful in-many 
ways to all who would accept what it 
offered the public. 


It was only a year until the statement 
of the New National showed more than 
$75,000 in deposits. The hundred 
thousand mark was soon reached and 
the figures went on up until another 
hundred thousand was added to the first. 
Nor did it stop there. During those days 
the race between the new bank and the 
old one was exciting. It began to appear 
that the old bank was destined to play 
second fiddle before many months. It 
was not because they lost deposits—it 
was ‘because the good work of the new 
bank was attracting more business to 
the community. The old bank was as 
strong as ever but it did not grow so 
fast. " 

If this story could go on telling of 
the growth and success of the new bank 
and of the good work it continued to 
do, I would enjoy writing it, but the 
stubborn facts do not make the tale so 
pleasing. There was a sudden turn in 
its affairs. It was destined to strike 
the toboggan. 

One morning, a few years ago, the 


UCCESSFUL BANKING 
requires successful man- 
agement, and today two 
important elements are co- 
operation in community ac- 
tivities and alertness to 
opportunities for new busi- 
ness. In this article a close 
observer of the rise and fall 
of a country bank in a pros- 
perous middlewestern town 
relates the experience of this 
institution with advertising 
and business building plans. 
“The more I know about 
bankers and their work,” says 
the author, “the more certain — 
I am that it pays everyone 
concerned when the public 
understands the banker’s ser- 
vice, his problems and his 
interest in his patrons. When 
these things are not properly 
understood it results in losses 
for the bank and for its pa- 
trons too.” 


news spread over that little city that 
President Johns of the new bank was ill, 
The flu epidemic had struck the town 
and he was one of its first victims. His 
condition wa’s serious from the first and 
a few days later his funeral drew a 
crowd of sorrowing friends. 

The vacant desk was soon occupied 
by anew man. He filled the president's 
chair, but it remained to be seen if he 
could fill the vacancy in the hearts of 
the bank’s patrons. He had a fine 
chance—conditions were favorable 
because the bank was in good condition 
and it was making money for its stock- 
holders at this time. The public was 
friendly and ready to give the bank its 
full share of business. 

But the new president was a very 
careful man. He was determined to 
avoid expenses and to boost profits. One 
of his first official acts was to dismiss 
the advertising man who came to the bank 
once every two or three months to study 
conditions and to plan the publicity for 
the bank according to its needs. He 
stopped all advertising. 

Now comes the final chapter. The 
bank lost the confidence and support of 
the public even faster than it had been 
gained by the former president. People 
began to see the downward trend of its 
business, for each financial statement 
showed the increase in the speed of the 
toboggan slide. 

Did he see his error and change his 
methods? Possibly he saw—but he did 
not change. Profits began to disappear 
and he “could not afford” to advertise. 
Many of the best patrons were lost. 
Even the most desirable borrowers went 
to other banks for their money. It was 
left with only the odds and ends of bus- 
iness, for the most part, and that is little 
satisfaction and less profit to any bank. 

A few months ago the bank examiner 
came to see if conditions were good 
enough to continue business. He found 
so many unfavorable situations that he 
spent several days making an intensive 
study of things. Then it was decided to 
stop. It was time for the receiver to 
step in and to settle things to the 
greatest degree of satisfaction possible 

But the stockholders of that bank 
were high class men. They thought more 
of their honor and moral obligations to 
the public than of personal gain. They 
began to plan for some way to save old 
patrons and friends from any loss. 

The plan adopted was to organize & 

(Continued on page 48) 








Immense National Program 





Tells 20,000,000 people what they ought to know 


As a result, new accounts are be- 
ing created. Present accounts are 
increasing in size. Banking service 
is given a greater value than 
ever before. 


HE interests of the Bankers 

Supply Company are allied 
closely with those of the banking 
business. That is why we have de- 
voted this year’s tremendous adver- 
tising campaign to placing a greater 
value on banking service . .. to 
showing the individual just what his 
bank is worth to him. 


In your community this plan benefits YOU 


Men and women in your city are 
reading this advertising because it 








New York 


about their banks 


is intensely interesting. It shows 
them the important part their bank 
plays in making them financially in- 
dependent. It is creating new bank 
depositors in every locality in Amer- 
ica. It is making present customers 
more valuable. 


At the same time these 20,000,000 
people are being shown the remark- 
able protection from fraud Super- 
Safety Bank Checks give. And 
checks, ordinarily an item of ex- 
pense, now are given a_business- 
building value (you already know of 
Super-Safety checks and that they 
cost no more than ordinary kinds 
of good quality). 

Other ways to increase deposits 
So that you may receive in your 
locality the greatest possible bene- 
fit from this national campaign we 


offer you without charge a very re- 
markable plan. A complete year 
‘round advertising service for you 
to use locally over your own name. 


One of the leading advertising 
organizations in America prepares 
this material. You are able to obtain 
it only through our co-operation. It 
includes many  business-building 
plans which have been tested and 
proved profitable by leading banks. 
Many new and successful ideas help 
you increase deposits. 

National advertising, Super-Safety 
Bank Checks, Individual Business 
Building Plans. Three distinct helps 
which are helping over 10,000 banks 
increase profits. Let us show you 
this plan more fully. How it will 
help your own bank. Write im- 
mediately to the address below. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 
5947 S. State St. 


Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


Rochester 


CHICAGO 


Denver 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against check fraud. 


They are made of the safest check paper supplied by any bank. 





Dallas 





Jas 


A NEW BUSINESS REPORT THAT 


SHOWS ALL THE FACTS 


How progressive study of new business re- 
quirements created a simple record form that 







T the time of the establishment of the 

new business department of the 
American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., over five years 
ago, the forms put in use for securing 
the daily new and closed business reports 
varied in number. We had made a study 
of the best possible forms and assembled 
those which had been used by other in- 
stitutions in the country. 

We adopted three types, one for new 
accounts, one for closed accounts, and 
one for new and closed business coming 
from all other departments. This 
variety of types appeared to work satis- 
factorily, but a further careful analysis 
showed that while only three different 
shaped forms were used, the printer had 
a big job on his hands in preparing 
them. 

For example one department from 
which we received both new and closed 
business reports was the safe deposit. 
As four of our banking offices have such 
a department the form used was the 
same in size but required the name of 
each branch on each sheet. It appeared 
at first that the printer would only have 
to run two reports but the different 
names required eight printings. 

This only applied to one department 
and it was natural that a further an- 
alysis showed that in taking into con- 


. sideration the reports which came from 


our different departments and offices we 
needed 63 different printed reports 
where the wording on each varied. 

This had to be corrected, but the im- 
pression should not be gained, by the 
above statement, that our forms did not 
serve us satisfactorily, in fact certain 
features as to size were better than other 
forms which we had studied. But after 
three years of use it was acknowledged 
that a more centralized form would be 
more advantageous. 

A careful study was made of the forms 
used in other banks to ascertain if any 
had been adopted which would fit our 
needs. But even then the number 
studied did not appear as complete as 
they might be. 

We found, however, during the past 
year that a certain bank supply house 
had devised a form for securing daily 
information. which, with a few changes, 
appeared to be the best which had come 
to our attention and we adopted it. 

The form reproduced in connection 
With this article is complete in every 
detail in that it can be used by any 





can be applied to practically every situation 


By FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 


Manager, New Business Department, American Security Trust Company, Washington D. C. 


department or branch for sending a 
daily record to the new business depart- 
ment, it ean be used by the new business 
department itself in sending informa- 
tion to other departments, and is cap- 
able of expansion in ease of the establish- 
ment of new departments and offices. 
The practical working of the daily 
report form is as follows: When the 
form, for example, is sent from the trust 


















NEW ACCOUNT 








Business 





Report To New Business DerPanTMeENT, AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST CO., WasHinGToN, D.C. 


DEPARTMENTS INTERESTED 


[com [ores] so [me] me [rex| re [ian] cou | cm [erm 
ee ee 


NATURE OF REPORT 


Amount Deposited Closed by Amount withdrawn || see ‘‘remanxs”” 


! 
CEE DER, apaes, fa oe 
\ (NOTE DETAILS 
H ON REVERSE OF 
| Number _—si| Interest Rate ||What will help to regain account? | Number | THIS SHEET) 


Residence Address (if Corporation give address of Home Office, if any) 


Business Address | ed 
Change Name on all records to (Give former name on top line of this sheet) 





department, the name of the new cus- 
tomer on our books is printed at the 
top. If a new will, the word “New 
Account” is checked and under “Re- 
marks” general data is given, such as 
being named either “Executor,” 
“Trustee,” or both. Under tlie caption 
“Report by” the name of the individual 
in the department sending the report is 
recorded. This simple method of writing 
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(FOR REMARKS SEC AtVERSE) 


Daily report sheet on new and closed business used by the American Security and Trust Co. of 


Washington, to send 


ess development information to the various departments interested. 
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up the report applies to closed business 
as well. 

The system of the new business depart- 
ment in sending its reports to other de- 
partments will oceur in such instances 
where newspapers report deaths and 
through the central file information is 
obtained which shows that the customers 
dealt in different departments. 

Under the title “Departments In- 
terested” they are checked and sent 
around so that each office or department 
it reaches must initial under the caption 
“Noted by Following Departments.” 
Finally it is returned to the new busi- 
ness department for filing purposes. 

The back of the slip is utilized for 
general information of interest to the 
new business department in its busi- 
ness development work. 

Every new business department has 
the problem of the best means of filing 
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these slips. As they are the same size 
as our central file card, the regular unit 
for 8x5 eards or tub desks can be used. 
We file these reports as departmental 
ones, segregating the new and closed 
business in different files. 

By this method of segregation the new 
business department can ascertain 
weekly, monthly, and yearly the growth 
of business in different departments and 
more rapidly learn during the year the 
results of publicity and solicitation cam- 
paigns. 

For the institution which has banking 
offices the necessity of having different 
colored reports for the various branches 
answers the problem of the printer in 
not having to make a run for each office. 
This may not hold for the bank with 
many outside offices, however, unless it 
is willing to distinguish each report by 
special color mark. 








The experience which the American 
Security and Trust Company of Washb- 
ington, D. C. has had with respect to 
this form indicates that it is one of the 
best of its type for a business develop- 
ment department. We have yet to learn 
where it fails, and its apparent ability 
to meet expansion is a great factor in 
its favor. 

The ease with which it supplanted the 
old forms was brought about by describ- 
ing fully its use at each branch and in 
each department. 

Right here the banker often makes his 
error in that he fails to study his system 
thoroughly. Experience should tell 
everyone that before introducing a new 
system it should be carefully worked out, 
explained well to those who will use it 
and be certain earnest co-operation is 
obtained in putting it into effect for 
profitable results. 


THROWING THE SEARCHLIGHT ON 
THE BORROWER'S STATEMENT 


Since the establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System it has become easier for banks 
to secure financial statements of customers 


REDIT is extended by banking in- 

stitutions upon security in the form 
of bonds, stocks real estate or other 
property. A great volume of-credit is 
granted by banks upon notes of cus- 
tomers in whieh no security is men- 
tioned and with this class of loans the 
bank relies upon the integrity and abil- 
ity of the borrower and his net financial 
worth as represented by his business. 
As a guide, therefore; in extending such 
credit, banks have established the euns- 
tom of requesting a copy of a recent 
balance sheet, showing the assets and 
liabilities of the borrower together with 
supplemental information covering op- 
erating details and other data essential 
to a comprehensive analysis of the fig- 
ures. 

The form in which the statement is 
submitted is usually optional with the 
borrower. If it is his policy to have 
his books audited periodically by a 
reputable firm of publie accountants, 
a certified copy of the figures prepared 
by them will be acceptable to the bank. 
Many banks furnish customers with the 
form on which they desire to have the 
statement and other data submitted over 
the borrower’s signature. 


These statements are more readily 
obtainable since the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System as member 
banks desiring to rediscount notes of 
their customers, equal to or more than 
$5,000, are required to file a copy of a 


By JANE WILLETT 
First National Bank, Philadelphia 


recent statement with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. The necessity for prepar- 
ing detailed reports in connection with 
the filing of Income Tax Returns has 
been a further aid to the banker in pro- 
curing these figures. 

There are almost as many different 
lines of business as there are different 
types of individuals and figures will 
vary accordingly. Therefore, to judge 
a statement properly it must be an- 
alyzed with a knowledge of conditions 
in the particular line for the period 
under consideration. Accounting meth- 


HE accompanying article 

and others to follow in this 
series analyze bank credit 
problems in a simple and 
practical way, presenting 
many helpful sidelights for 
loaning officers and others in 
the credit department. 

This month we have aclear- 
cut discussion of how to size’ 
up the borrower’s financial 
statement, and each item is 
taken up individually to show 
the factors that must be 
considered. 

“Credit Data—Its Sources 
and Uses” will be the subject 
of the article to appear in the 
next issue. 





ods may necessitate the setting up of 
a number of accounts on the ledger 
peculiar to the needs of a special busi- 
ness, but this article shall attempt to 
deal only with the principal ones whieh 
are common to the majority. 

The balance sheet when completed 
will appear approximately as follows: 


ASSETS 

Cash in Bank 
Cash on hand 
Notes Receivable of Customers 
Accounts Receivable 
Merchandise 
Finished 
Unfinished 
Raw Material 

Total Quick Assets 
Land Owned by Company 
Buildings Owned by Company 
Machinery and Fixtures 
Delivery Equipment 

Total Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable Given for Merchandise 
Notes Payable to Own Banks 
Notes Payable for Paper Sold 
Notes Payable Otherwise Disposed Of 
Accounts Payable not due 
Deposits of Money 

Total Quick Liabilities 
Mortgages on Real Estate 
Bonded Debt 

Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock 


Preferred 
Common 
Surplus and Profits 
Reserves for Depreciation 
Total 


The banker prefers to see the item 
“Cash in Bank” equivalent to approx 
mately 20 per cent of the borrower's 
total bank loans, although in many i 
stances it may not exceed 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent. Comparing the balanee 
to the customer’s credit on the bank 
ledger on statement date with the 
“Cash in Bank” will give the banket 
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an idea of the share of the business his 
institution is receiving. The statement 
may contain a list of the borrower’s de- 
positories and with tltis information the 
banker can judge whether or not the 
cash position is strong enough to per- 
mit the division of the funds among 
several institutions and at the same time 
allow the banks compensating balances 
and also whether or not the number of 
accounts is warranted by the size of the 
concern. 

“Cash on Hand” should be only a 
relatively small fund to take eare of 
petty expenses which do not justify 
the drawing of a-check. If the item 
seems disproportionately large, inquiry 
should be made as to the occasion there- 
for. 

“Notes Receivable of Customers” may 
also include “Trade Acceptances” which 
have been received in payment for goods 
sold. The nature of the business is a 
factor in considering the size of this 
item. There are several lines of busi- 
ness in which it is customary to sell on 
a serial note basis. Included among 
these are automobiles, pianos, phono- 
graphs, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and textile and printing ma- 
chinery, and if the borrower’s trade is 
in any of these channels, it would follow 
that his “Notes Receivable’ would be 
large. Inquiry should be made to as- 
certain whether or not any of the “Notes 
Receivable” are past due and if so, the 
amount and maturity of such items. 












| 


The banker should also inquire as to 
the amount of “Notes Receivable” which 
have been discounted by the borrower 
either with his banks or through finance 
companies engaged in that class of busi- 
ness. 

“Accounts Receivable’: A _ knowl- 
edge of the line of business, trade condi- 
tions, selling terms of the customer and 
the period of the year when ‘his “Ac- 
counts” are at their maximum and mini- 
mum points are required by the banker 
as a basis for considering this item. 
Taken in conjunction with the sales he 
can tell the kind of collector the bor- 
rower is. Inquiry should be instituted 
to ascertain the amount of insurance 
carried by the customer to protect him- 
self against loss from bad eredits. An- 
other point the banker should cover is 
the amount of “Accounts Receivable,” 
if any, which has been assigned as col- 
lateral for loans. It will be seen readily 
that this form of borrowing may jeo- 
pardize a considerable portion of the 
security on which the banker depends; 
also, it is an expensive method of finane- 
ing and generally is not resorted to 
except as a last alternative, indicating 
that bank lines of eredit have been ex- 
hausted. 


In reviewing the item “Merchandise,” 
note should be taken as to the method 
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of valuation—whether at cost if below 
the market or at market if below the cost. 
The banker also desires to know to what 
extent the customer has protected him- 
self by insuranée against fire. If the 
borrower is engaged in the manufactur- 
ing business, a segregation of the “Mer- 
chandise” into “Finished,” “Unfinished” 
and “Raw Material” is important. If 
the amount of “Raw Material” seems 
excessive, it may be an indication that 
the borrower has been over-buying or 
speculating. If the “Finished Merchan- 
dise” is exceptionally heavy, the sales 
force may not be functioning as well as 
it should or the concern may be over- 
stocked with unsuccessful lines. Infor- 
mation as to the time of year when mer- 
chandise stocks are at their high and low 
points will serve as a guide in judging 
the size of this item. A comparison of 
merchandise with the yearly volume 
will diselose approximately how many 
months’ sales have accumulated. 


‘ 


These items constitute what are gen- 
erally termed “Quick Assets” and the 
banker looks to them first as the means 
by which the ecustomer’s current debts 
ean be liquidated. During the late war, 
United States Government securities 
furnished another form of assets which 
were included in this category as many 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Cost of Material or Merchandise Consumed 
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On loans where no specific security is mentioned, many banks furnish their customers with an income statement and balance sheet as shown 
above. This gives the data and figures necessary for a thorough analysis of the borrower’s condition. 
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would be there. 


And the speeches! We can imagine one 
speaker tracing “Commerce” history for 
the last 68 years; emphasizing how this 
great St. Louis bank has specialized in its 
service to correspondent banks; bring- 
ing out specific cases to show the dis- 
patch with which “Commerce” handles 
emergencies; telling how its long exper- 
ience in handling brother bankers’ ac- 
counts has given it unusual knowledge 
and facilities for doing the work excep- 
tionally well. 


Another delegate, interested particular- 
ly in publicity methods, might tell how 
valuable the “Commerce” Advertising 
Service Department had been to his in- 
stitution . . . how advertising ideas and 
copy were furnished him without cost 

. .and how the counsel and advice of 








with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 
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/ F ive thousand bankers, 


from every corner of the globe would 
attend it. Two thousand American bankers 
with whom “Old 26” does business every day 


a thoroughly equipped advertising de- 
partment were always his to command. 


Then a hush falls over the huge’ assem- 
bly. The Loud Speaker is turned on and 
the weekly Radio program of “Old 26” 
speaks for itself—evidence of the bank’s 
activity in the education of the general 
public in financial matters, 

A parade! With the Missouri delega- 
tion in the lead, the 47 other states fall 
into line, flags of all nations flaunt in a 
mass of color, while the 400 ““Commerce” 
employees in the galleries, half of whom 
are stockholders in the bank, cheer and 
yell. 

Whata “whale” ofa convention it would 
make! And how much larger still if all 
bankers knew as much about “Com- 
merce” service as its correspondents do! 
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HANDLING ART, WHITE SPACE AND 
TYPE FOR NEWSPAPER ADS 


Some simple suggestions to be observed 
in the arrangement of these important 
factors in the bank’s printed messages 


By DALE GRAHAM 


Advertising Manager, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis 


— everyone, whether he has 
taken a correspondence course in 
salesmanship or not, knows A.I.D.A. I 
am not referring to Verdi’s Ethiopian 
slave girl, but to the four cardinal steps 
in salesmanship and, it follows, in ad- 
vertising : 

Attention, Interest, Desire, Action. 

A.I.D.A., like the “Three C’s” in the 
Credit text, are long since trite enough 
to provoke smiles when mentioned, yet 
the man who first figured out the com- 
bination—Attention, Interest, Desire, 
Action—had the sales problem well in 
mind. 

The first requisite of an advertisement 


Examples of art work selected from bank advertisements a; 
use of poster style black against white, fine-line in 


an 


is ability to get attention. If it does 
not attract, it naturally will not be seen, 
read, or acted upon. The second re- 
quisite is the ability to hold interest 
long enough to convey the advertiser’s 
message. 

If the advertisement fails in respect 
to the first two requisites, the other two 
—ability to create desire and to influence 
action—are wholly unnecessary. 

It is to attract attention and interest 
that art, typography, and white space 
may be profitably employed. Of course, 
desire and action may or may not result, 
depending upon the copy, the reader, 
and countless other circumstances. 


drawings, crayon sketches, ordinary ink drawings and 


As was stated in a preceding article 
of this series, it is not my intention to 
advance new ideas or principles for pro- 
fessional -bank advertising men, but 
rather to set forth for the reader who 
has made no special study of the subject 
a few facts which may be useful to him. 

Art in Advertising 

Art is perhaps the most effective atten- 
tion getter for any type of advertising. 
Pictures are a universal language which 
even the illiterate comprehend. The 
mind receives an impression from a pie- 
ture more quickly, more completely, and 
with less effort that from the printed 
page. The popularity of motion pie- 


ing in newspapers. These illustrate the various effects that can be secured by the 


“Ben Day”’ screens. 
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BOLV ROLLS 
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The world’s third largest builder of Motor Trucks 
Announces 


a New 1-Ton Truck 


It is a fine appearing chassis, specially designed and 
built for commercial service. Motor, frame, axles, 
wheels and tires, as well as all other chassis units, 
are Oversize to stand up under heavy truck duty. 


The capacity of this new Chevrolet truck, its ready 
adaptability to any sort of body or load, as well as 
its unusual operating economy suit it toa wide range 
of business uses. 


This new Chevrolet truck opens to Chevrolet deal- 
ers still greater possibilities for increased sales and 
profit in their individual businesses. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


yg $ 5 50 & Fine. 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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The imposing new structure at 735 Gnswoid 
Sereet, which now 


These typical bank advertisements give some idea of the methods used to gain artistic balance in the ad by the location of illustrations. 


display variations in typography. 


tures is indicative of our tendency to 
grasp more easily thoughts expressed in 
terms of things rather than words. How 
many good pieces of literature remained 
to be introduced to the masses until they 
were dramatized on the silver screen? 


But art is like the little girl in the 
Mother Goose rhyme: When it’s good, 
it’s very, very good; but when it’s bad, 
it’s horrid. The same clipping service 
which brings to me many of the illustra- 
tions reproduced herewith brings also 
some horrible examples which only lack 
of courage prevents my using. 

In the large city, there is little excuse 
for really poor art work. Even the more 
moderate sized towns are beginning to 
afford a living for at least one good com- 
mercial artist. For the banks that have 
no good artist close at hand, two courses 
are open—send to the city, or use a syn- 
dicate or agency service. 

The advertising manager of a large 
correspondent bank is always able to 
recommend a good artist to whom a 
rough sketch of what is desired and other 
necessary instructions may be sent. 
And, the advertising manager usually 
will be glad to assist by looking over 
sketches during the process of the work, 
to see that the instructions are followed. 
At times, he may be able to make help- 
ful suggestions. Searcely any bank will 
regard a request of this kind as un- 
reasonable when it comes from a valued 
correspondent. 


When lack of art facilities is combined © 


with lack of desire on the part of the 


and not forced, 
none of them ever 
hesitate a minute 


hy 
an 


bank officer to write copy, the material . 


furnished by a very few of the great 
number of bank advertising syndicates 
will be found acceptable. It is cus- 
tomary for such companies to furnish 
one or more ads a week in electrotype 
or matrix form for from ten to 40 
dollars a month. Usually, changes may 
be made in the copy as desired without 
destroying the appropriateness of the 
illustrations. Many banks, however, will 
find that the usual syndicate services are 


‘of mediocre quality, and in such cases 


may turn to regular advertising agencies. 
There are many general agencies in the 
cities, and there are a few in the United 


R. GRAHAM’S articles that 

are now appearing in 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
are designed primarily for 
those bankers whose time and 
efforts are devoted to other 
duties in addition to the 


supervision of advertising, 
although they should be of 


interest to advertising man-. 
agers also. 

Many points involved in the 
preparation of effective copy 
and layouts and in the selec- 
tion of artwork are explained, 
and the series as a whole will 
provide a helpful manual of 
bank advertising fundamen- 
tals and practice. 
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Note the attractive set-up of No. 2, in which the caption is hand-lettered. 


States specializing in bank advertising. 
For a reasonable compensation these 
agencies will prepare individual adver- 
tising and place it in the papers without 
responsibility on the bank’s part further 
than that of approving the material in 
advance of publication. 


But when the bank officer decides to 7 
purchase his own drawings, there. are © 
a few things he should bear in mind: 


1. The drawing’s 
please the eye; 

2. Its appropriateness to .the 
copy; 

3. Its ability to tell its story at 
a glance; 

4. Its power to dominate the 

5 

6 


ability to 


surrounding space; 
Its reproduction qualities for 
newsprint paper; 

Its acceptability to the news- 
paper. 

Since the illustration is an attention 
and interest seeker, it naturally must be 
made to appeal immediately to one’s 
artistic sense. Some people have artisti¢ 
instinct in a great measure; others have 
less, but everyone has some. A drawing 
that is out of proportion to the size of 
the ad, or one whose figures are ul 
natural or amusing is bound to be les 
effective. The reader’s mind focus 
upon the picture and its imperfection 
instead of merely registering the im 
pression designed to put it in a receptive 
mood for the advertising message. 

The small drawings illustrated in Fig 
1 were all taken from bank adverti# 
ments. With the exception of the group 
numbered 17, all are good examples af 
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their particular type of art. Those in 
Number 17, in my opinion, detracted 
rather than added to- their advertise- 
bi ments, and they are inserted for com- 
parison only. 

There are several styles of commercial 
art adaptable for newspaper use. Un- 
fortunately, there are few artists who 
are good at all styles, so the art buyer 
must find out from bitter experience just 
what type of work each artist can do 
well, and use him only for that type. 

Perhaps the most effective style of art 
for newspaper reproduction is the solid 
black against the white. This is partic- > 
ularly effective for illustrations of 
persons. Numbers'1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 in 
Figure I are good examples of heavy 
blacks in human figure work. Number 
lis a combination of flat black with fine 
pen lines, while numbers 2, 3, and 5 are 
plain black and white, poster style draw- 
ings. 
Unquestionably, solid blacks against 
whites attract attention, but, like all 
good things, heavy contrasts may be 
overdone. Newspapers in many cities 
have adopted rules regulating the size 
of solid black splotches that an adver- 
tiser may use. Any solid black exceed- 
ing the size allowed will be refused 
unless “stippled,”’—that is, a sereen of 
little holes put in it to give it a gray 
rather than solid black appearance. 
Difficulty is seldom encountered in solid 
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sing. blacks to the extent necessary for human fd 
these figures, however. B 
dver- § Number 4 is an excellent example of Se 
thout “dry-brush” handling. This type of | bg * 
rther work permits the figures to fade away < * 
jal in with a very artistic and pleasant effect. sf he 
Contrasting with the poster style of | [4 > 
les to work is the fine-line ink drawing. This | pp [sa 
Ge are type of art is more adapted to architect- | py > 
nd:  § ural subjects. Numbers 7 and 8 show | >& C i= 
to how such drawings may be used for hg QUICKENING APITAL hd 
* sketches of a building, bridge, or other <€ oa 
the massive structure. But this style of art bn TU oe 
a is also capable of producing very good ¢ RNOVER 


human figure results, as is evidenced in 
the | Number 6. 
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XCEPTIONAL collection 


There is one difficulty occasionally en- 


for countered in connection with the fine a facilities, a directness which = 
‘die ine drawings for use in newspaper ad- uy imi > 
a vertisements. The reduction pee not € eliminates demurrage charges for 1s 
ention hed pm for if the lines are too close | —& your customers and ‘‘float’’ for > 
st be ogether the ink will smear and run over | §3 rT %* > 
- : the coarse newsprint, and what the = you-« quicker turnover of = 
rtistie [| attist intended as fine lines will fill up | py your invested capital—yours at > 
shave | _—sinto a solid, dirty black. tl - 
-awing fF Crayon sketches, perhaps, make the =! > 
size of most artistic illustrations. Numbers 9 € > 
re ul and 10 show how such drawings may be oat “> 
ne les FF — by ordinary zine etchings, oy | J 

‘ocuss while numbers 11, 12, 15, and 16 show an NION ] Rl IS I ne 
octioss F _—itthe excellent effects possible though re- My The Co. vd 
ne i J . production in high-light half-tones. 6,;' CLEVELAND 3 
cepure Fe Number 13 is an ordinary ink draw- ; 

| ing, but the combination of solids, fine 6 Resources over 300 millions 


in Fig. lines, and open whites makes it very 
vertise § attractive. Number 14 is inserted to 
| group show how the combination of two dif- 
ples of (Continued on page 86) 
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REACHING THE MASSES 


WITH SAVINGS APPEAL 


Tying up house-to-house distribution 
with other methods to gain effective 
local coverage—one bank’s experience 


By A. T. HUIZINGA 
Advertising Manager, Peoples Stock Yards State Bank, Chicago 


HE house-to-house distribution of 
savings literature has steadily been 
growing in favor with the Peoples Stock 
Yards State Bank of Chicago, and each 
year has seen an increase in the number 
of folders distributed, and in the terri- 
tory. It has grown from a beginning of 
ten or fifteen thousand circulars distrib- 
uted a few times a year, to a monthly 
distribution of 30,000 three years ago, 
33,000 two years ago, 40,000 last year, 
and 41,000 this year. 

The Peoples Stock Yards State Bank 
is one of Chieago’s “outlying” banks and 
serves a territory with a population of 
250,000 in which are located eleven other 
banks. While it is an “outlying” bank 
and as such eannot profitably use the 
metropolitan newspapers, it has, never- 
theless, much the same situation that 
any bank faces in planning its advertis- 
ing. 

Chicago’s outlying sections are cities 
within the one large city. They have 
their banks, their business districts, their 
theatres and their residential sections 
and in nearly every way are comparable 
with cities whose populations range from 
25,000 to 250,000 and perhaps 500,000. 

At the outset let me say that this is 
not an attempt to prove the superiority 
of house-to-house distribution over all 
other media. Direct-mail in its own field 
has no equal. The correct amount of all 


media is always advisable. But it is 
designed to show its advantages as a 
means of advertising the savings depart- 
ment of a bank. 

As compared to direct-mail, however, 
house-to-house distribution’s claims can 
be classified under four main heads. It 
is several times cheaper. It enables a 
bank to reach every logical prospect in 
the bank’s trade territory. It eliminates 
loss due to changes of address and just 
as efficiently ineludes all newcomers, who 
are valuable prospects. And it can 
profitably solicit new savings business. 

Mass distribution’s lower cost is due to 
several reasons. It costs but $4.00 a 
thousand to distribute house-to-house as 
against $15.00 for postage alone on 
direct-mail. Cireulars distributed house- 
to-house need no envelopes, no address- 
ing, no enclosing, sealing or stamping, 
no lists, maintenance of lists or detail 
supervision. These economies enable a 
bank to effect still another saving at the 
time it buys its literature. It can buy 
in larger quantities. With all of these 
taken into consideration, direct-mail 
costs about three and a half times as much. 

Carrying the idea of low cost one step 
further—when a thousand pieces of 
literature are distributed house-to-house 
they reach a possible 3000 individuals 
(figuring three readers to a home) as 
against the thousand possible readers of 








purchase them elsewhere? 


attractive rate in Florida. 


tion to its representative. 


_ How Every Bank May Broaden 
Its Service to Depositors 


The investor-depositors of almost every bank and trust company 
are owners of Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds. 
deserved country-wide popularity of this safe form of investment. 


Does your bank sell its customers First Mortgage Bonds, or do they 
You can assist your depositors to 
select their mortgage investments wisely. 


Florida First Mortgage Bonds, paying 8%, are particularly attrac- 
tive to investors, especially those who understand this safe form of 
security and who are informed of conditions which permit this 


The Trust Company of Florida, oldest and largest distributors of- . 
Florida First Mortgage Bonds desires to appoint a correspondent 
in every open territory and offers unusual and effective co-opera- 


We especially desire to correspond with banks maintaining bond departments, 
or those who wish to organize such departments, and with attorneys, insurance 
agents, investment dealers and others who are in contact with local investors. 


TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA, Miami, Florida 


PAID-IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $500,000 






Such is the well- 
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a thousand name mailing list. Unlike 
the direct-mail folder, the circular does 
not come addressed to anyone in par- 
ticular and when brought in with the 
day’s mail may then be seen by all the 
members of the family. In any event, 
the folder distributed house-to-house igs 
more apt to reach the woman in the 
home and the majority of the savings 
customers of the average bank are 
women. Whether or not it is read 
depends upon the literature itself, but 
the direct-mail folder must pass this 
same barrier. 

For the general savings appeal the 
medium of house-to-house distribution is 
superior to the newspaper because it ean 
be confined to one’s own territory and 
so has no waste circulation. It does not 
have the strong competition for atten- 
tion that every newspaper advertisement 
has. It enables a bank to reach every 
home; whereas no one paper is read 
by everyone and where several papers 
are used in an attempt to reach all, du- 
plication and increased expense creep 
in. And it has a more personal appeal. 

It is hardly necessary to compare 
courier distribution with bill boards, ear 
cards, direct solicitation, movies, ete. 
Each has its own purpose and field and 
should be so used. But when house-to- 
house distribution is used for the general 
savings appeal it carries with it a vast 
amount of publicity and creates much 
good will. 

It is our experience that the folder for 
house-to-house distribution should com- 
bine the following elements: It should 
follow all the rules of really high type 
literature, but be restricted to a size that 
will easily slip into the mail box or under 
the door. It should have, above all else, 
variety as to composition, layout, angle 
of appeal, and style of copy—for no 
other one medium has to appeal to so 
cosmopolitan an audience. Its copy 
must appeal to the masses. It should 
be so worded as to serve two purposes 
equally well. It must be able to solicit 
new savings business from those who 
are not present depositors and it must 
have such an approach as to act as & 
real stimulant for present customers and 
yet not insult them by ending, “Open 
a savings account today.” 

*To secure maximum results from this 
method of advertising it is advisable for 
a bank to “tie-up” its savings appeal in 
some of the other media, as ‘in the 
newspapers and in window displays. 

It is pertinent to add a few words 
about distributing services and distribut- 
ing companies. The day of the hit or 
miss service of boys and “bums” is gone. 
Responsible, bonded distributors are now 
found everywhere. One national concern 


has offices in 150 cities and is perfecting _ 


a service through which it plans to offer 
national advertisers distribution in every 
town listed in the U. S. census. Another 
organization, can give a guaranteed 
service in nearly every good sized town 
and city. 
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A BASIC BANKING LAW 


THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 


ie President of the United States on July 17, 1916 signed the Federal Farm Loan Act, which, in 
recognition of the fundamental financial need of American agriculture, had been passed by Congress 


as an addition to our Banking System. 


The purposes of the Act are: 


AWN 


monized with farm earnings. 


A farm mortgage like a railroad mortgage can be 
paid only from annual net earnings, and the old 
three and five year mortgages were as unsound 
economically for the farmers as would be the 
major financing of a great railroad on the same 
basis. They meant repeated and expensive renew- 
als, often in an adverse money market, always 
anxiety and too often failure. 


They meant the withholding of needed economic 


improvements such as liming, draining and tiling, 
and consequent impairment of production. They 
meant delay in modernizing the farm, thus driving 
many a farm boy off the farm, the continuing 
tragedy of American agriculture. 


The Federal System brought the amortized long- 
time loan (with liberal repayment privileges) so 
adjusted that on the basis of 512% interest, the 
rate at this time, semi-annual installments of 


To provide capital for agricultural development. 
To create a standard form of investment based upon Farm MortZapes. 
To equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, and - 
More important, provide a mortgage which in its terms of repayment hare’ 


$32.50 pay the interest and retire the principal in 
34% years on a $1000 loan. 


This enables the farm borrower in a prosperous 
year to improve his farm and add to his home 
comforts, and make farm life more worth while. 
That there was a real need and desire for such a 
service is evidenced by the fact that in less than 
seven years of active operations, 362,569 farmers 
have borrowed $1,114,007,848 and that it was 
not solely a question of rate is shown by the fact 
that Iowa, most favored of all the states by Mort- 
gage Bankers, has more Federal loans than any 
other state in the Union, except Texas which is 
a Bank district by itself. 


The easy terms of payment add to the certainty 
of payment and these massed mortgages, plus 
more than $60,000,000 of capital, reserve an 
profits are the basic security for 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


The Standard Tax-Free Investment for Private Investors, special Trusts and Estates 


The United States Supreme Court has fully up- 
held the total tax exemption of these bonds, and 
the income therefrom. 


They are free from all Federal, State and muni- 
cipal taxation — inheritance tax alone excepted. 
Interest from them may be deducted from indi- 
vidual or corporate income in making Income 
Tax Return. They are legal investment for all 
fiduciary and Trust funds under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Government and are accept- 
able at par as security for Government deposits, 
including Postal Savings. 


Interest is payable semi-annually at any Federal 
Land Bank or Federal Reserve Bank, making the 
coupons cash items anywhere in the country. 
Principal is payable at y Ws Bank of issue, but ar- 
tangements for retirement are also made through 
the Federal Reserve Banks, Coupon or Registered 
Bonds (interchangeable) in denominations of 
$10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 and $40,redeem- 
able at par and interest ten years from date of issue, 
and on any interest payment date thereafter. 


A high class secondary reserve with a fair yield 
and readily convertible into cash. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. New Orleans, La. 
Louisville, Ky. i 


Wichita, Kansas 
St. Paul, Minn. Baltimore, Md. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Columbia, S. C. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Houston, Texas- 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 descriptive of these Bonds, addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or 


CHAS. E. LOBDELL, Fiscal Agent, FEDERAL LAND BANKS, Washington, D. C. 
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ROUTINE QUESTIONS THAT 
TELLERS SHOULD ANSWER 


As an aid to service, tellers should be 
able to talk banking and inform cus- 
tomers promptly when at the windows 


By JAMES L. DILLEY 
Manager, Rural St. Branch, Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., Indianapolis 


HEN a customer enters a bank to 

transact business he wants to get 
it over with as quickly as possible. He 
desires the perfect service the bank has 
often boasted of in its advertising. He 
doesn’t like to be sent around from one 
department to another in search of a bit 
of trifling information. And yet, that 
is often what happens to him. The 
average teller has been groomed for the 
cage in the commercial banking depart- 
ment and is prepared to dispense infor- 
mation about that one phase of banking. 
He is often entirely unacquainted with 
the functionings of other departments. 
This a serious flaw in service and one 
that bank officials are attempting to 
remedy by educational activities. 

An alert, ambitious teller can, how- 
ever, soon obtain enough knowledge of 
other departments to enable him to 
discuss practically every phase of bank- 
ing at least intelligently. He ean also 
prepare himself to answer questions of 
a baffling nature that arise during the 
day without shunting the inquiring cus- 
tomer off to another window. 

Usually the most effective method is 
the most simple. That is true in this 
case. By the proper use of a pencil and 
a notebook a teller can soon equip him- 
self to answer the most puzzling ques- 


LEVEN State and 

threeCounty Bankers 
Conventions have called 
Ralph Parlette to ad- 
dress them. 

Some bank or trust 
company in almost every 
good sized city is using 
his Thrift or Trust Stories. 


We send samples of 
Stories cheerfully 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 


WILLIAM PADGET, President 
122 Se. Michigan Ave. - - CHICAGO 


tions. Whenever an _ inquiry _ that 
demands investigation or an out and out 
confession of ignorance on the subject 
is made, it is well to jot it down and 
determine the correct answer as soon as 
possible. If this is done for a month 
it will be found that certain questions 
are asked with amazing frequency. 
These will, of course, vary with the local- 
ities of the banks. It is well to have a 
list of the questions typed with the 
correct answers to each one. In this 
manner a reference sheet can soon be 
obtained that will be invaluable in aiding 
one to answer questions promptly and 
correctly. 

Below are listed ten inquiries that are 
made by customers at the teller’s window 
perhaps more frequently than any 
others. Some of them appear ridic- 
ulously easy and not worthy of mention. 
These are the ones that cause the most 
trouble.. They are usually answered in- 
completely, which is more unsatisfactory 
to the customer than no answer at all. 


1. “What are Liberty Bonds selling 

at today?” 

2. “Where can 

Public?” 
“What investments does your bank 
offer that pay more interest than 
your time deposits?” 

“Whom should I see about a 
loan?” 

“Where can I find a Dun or Brad- 
street rating book?” 

“Where can I purchase revenue 
stamps?” 

“What is the cost of traveler’s 
checks ?” 

“Does this coupon require an 
ownership certificate?” 

“What is the cost of your safe 
deposit boxes?” 

“How many days will it take to 
collect this check?” 

Questions No. 2, 5, and 6 should be 
answered without difficulty and are listed 
merely because of the fact that they are 
among the most frequently asked. No. 
1 can be answered correctly in only one 
way. That is by clipping the latest 
quotations from the morning paper and 
using them for reference. This ques- 
tion is asked by customers in a degree of 
frequency that justifies this procedure. 

No. 3 concerns a subject on which 
every teller should be well informed. 
Customers often withdraw funds and 


I find a Notary 


‘place them elsewhere because of dis- 


satisfaction with interest rates. Almost 


every bank has a list of securities for 
sale that bear a wide range of return. 
With this knowledge in his possession 
the teller can often be instrumental in 
diverting dollars that might go else- 
where, into the channels of the bond 
department. It should always be re- 
membered that every teller has his 
‘publie.” To certain of the customers he 
represents the bank itself. These cus- 
tomers will often go to him for advice 
that they would not even heed were it 
tendered by officers of the bank. 

No. 4 is often answered incorrectly 
because of the fact that the nature of 
the loan often determines the officer to 
whom the applicant should be directed. 

Nos. 8 and 10 should be easy. Every 
teller should be well acquainted with the 
status of coupons under the income tax 
law.—The transit department should be 
an open book to the teller because of 
the fact that it is closely related to the 
commercial banking department. 

Nos. 7 and 8 represent types of ques- 
tions that are invariably answered in- 
completely. It is doubtful if more than 
one teller in ten can furnish an inquirer 
with the complete scale of rental prices 
on safe deposit boxes. The teller will 
usually quote the price of the size box 
most commonly rented and will say 
nothing whatever about the other 
sizes. This is also true of traveler's 
checks. The most commonly used 
traveler’s checks are the highest priced. 
It is this price the teller gives to the 
customer. He forgets or doesn’t know 
about the lower priced checks the bank 
has for sale. Customers often go to 
other banks in search of lower priced 
checks unaware that their own bank has 
them to offer at the same price. Didn't 
Mr. Jones say they were so much per 
hundred? Yes, indeed. Mr. Jones said 
so because he didn’t know that more 
inexpensive checks were available. 

The questions used in this article are 
mostly of a routine nature and do not 
require much special knowledge on the 
part of the teller to answer. The pencil 
and notebook is most effective in en- 
abling one to answer these questions 
promptly and correctly. The only 
manner however, in which the man in 
the cage can be trained to understand 
thoroughly the different phases of bank- 
ing in all its departmental maze is 
through a definite educational program. 


At the thirtieth anniversary of the 


Farmland State Bank, Farmland, 
Indiana, held recently, the bank gave 
its visitors and patrons a booklet en- 
titled “How to Make Money Go Far- 
ther.” 


At the annual meeting of  stock- 
holders of the West Side State Savings 
Bank, Westside, Iowa, August Rohwer 
was elected president; O. A. Patter- 
son, J. W. Miller, Jr. and Gustav 
Gradert, vice presidents; and Frank 
Hoffman, cashier. 
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HOW CALIFORNIA BANKERS 
ARE STANDARDIZING FORMS 
(Continued from page 19) 
member banks for advice on the prep- 
aration and revision of special bank 

forms. 

The fourth division of our work we 
have designated as the matter of keeping 
in touch with changes in laws and new 
eourt decisions which affect bank forms. 
This division of the work is very essen- 
tial and the committee must be on the 
alert to take prompt and proper action 
when necessary. 

The fifth section of our committee’s 
work we have listed as the matter of 
contributing special articles for the 
monthly issues of the “Bulletin” of the 
California Bankers Association. This 
publication has been an indispensable 
medium for transmitting information 
concerning the work of the committee to 
the member banks. The work would 
be of no avail if banks did not keep 
in close touch with the new forms, 
revised forms, and the general work of 
the committee. In addition, we have 
received many valuable criticisms and 
suggestions from bankers who have been 
reading our monthly articles. 

In order that we might check up on 
the interest taken in the standard forms 
work and incidentally make it possible 
to get actual samples of our forms in 
the hands of each and every member 
bank of the State, we recently sent ten 
sample forms from our list of 71 to each 
member bank in California. These 
samples were accompanied by a letter 
urging that all banks adopt the standard 
forms wherever possible. This letter 
and the sample forms solicited a very 
favorable response and indicated that 
there is a widespread interest in this 
work of standardizing bank forms. In 
response to this circular, several 
hundred California banks ordered com- 
plete sets of standard banks forms 
which were supplied to them at cost. 

Since the time of its inception, the 
Standard Forms Committee has been 
earried on at practically no direct ex- 
pense to the association. This has been 
accomplished by the sale of forms to 
members. 


It has never been the primary purpose 
of the committee to compete with print- 
ing and lithographing houses in supply- 
ing the standard forms to members. 
However, the association has been able 
to effect a considerable saving to the 
member banks by printing forms in 
large quantities and furnishing them to 
the banks at. cost prices. The saving 
which can be effected in this way is 
especially apparent in considering legal 
forms and others of which a supply to 
last a small bank several years can be 
sold by the association at a small frac- 
tion of what the typesetting alone would 
cost the bank if printed in small lots. 
In a great many of the forms where 
the name of the individual bank must 
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INVESTED CAPITAL 
OVER 60 MILLION 
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Close to the Soil 





EN and one half billion dollars is 
the estimated price farmers and 
cattle men of the United States 

will get for their products this year. 

Agriculture and the cattle business are 

making a heavy contribution to prosperity. 

Farm production is the key to the busi- 
ness situation. Students of economics and 
business watch it closely. 


Allied with the business of edetagten 
is the business of distribution. Chicago, 
for instance, is outstanding as a distribut- 
ing center for the products of farm and 
range. Its grain market is the largest in the 
world. Millions of dollars worth of wheat, 
corn and cats are bought and sold every 
day on the Chicago Board of Trade. 


As a market for packing house prod- 
ucts, Chicago is first. Into its stock yards 
come great herds of animals to supply 
meat foods for millions of people at home 
and abroad. 


This business is natural to Chicago. Its 
rail and water routes make it the undisput- 
ed center of the important business of 
feeding the nation. 

But transportation is only one factor. 
Chicago’s superior banking facilities are 
indispensable and integral. 

Consonant with the needs of Chicago’s 
business, the Continental and Commercial 
Banks have invested capital exceeding 60 
million dollars and resources of 550 mil- 
lion. They serve every kind of business, 
and by reason of their intimate connec- 
tions with markets, farms and range are 
in a large sense close to the soil. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 













TOTAL RESOURCES 
OVER 550 MILLION 
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necessarily appear, the type is kept set 
up and the name of the bank inserted 
as orders are printed. 


The distribution of sample forms and 
the sale of forms is handled direct from 
the office of the secretary of the asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. 

None of our standard forms are copy- 
righted—on the contrary, we are glad to 
have them copied and used as widely as 
possible. 
and lithographing houses keep samples 
of our forms on hand and in addition 
many banks use our forms as guides for 
their own printers. Banks in any part 
of the country are at liberty to use our 
forms as guides if they so desire, but 
they should check them over from a legal 
standpoint to discover any possible 
change which might be necessary to 
eonform with the laws of their own 
states. 


It is probably too much to hope that 
all bankers in a state can view a form 
from the same angle, and it is probably 
too much to expect that a time could 
ever be reached when all banks could 
agree on every form used by them. 
realize that there often is a diversity of 
opinion as to what should and should 
not be on a bank form and it would 
therefore be almost impossible to pre- 
pare a set of forms which could be 
adopted in their entirety by all banks 
large and small. 


The results accomplished by the Cali- 


A large number of printing ~ 


We 


fornia Bankers Association in this work 
have undoubtedly been helpful to a large 
number of institutions, especially to 
those who do not regularly employ 
trained experts in forms and systems. 


Bankers as a class are extremely con- 
servative, and necessarily so. They are 
slow to change, and as a rule they are 
much more inelined to cling to old 
methods, old systems, and old forms than 
is the ordinary business man. As a 
result, bankers are usually a few steps 
behind the ordinary business man in 
these things. 


This condition should not exist. The 
banker is the one man in the community 
who has a general knowledge of the con- 
dition of all lines of business, and being 
the man to whom all other business men 
naturally turn for advice, he should not 
only encourage his clients to adopt 
up-to-date methods, and forms, but he 
should be progressive himself in this 
respect. 


Bankers are often amused and pro- 
voked at the lack of knowledge dis- 
played by the general public when it 


comes to banking matters. We are in- 
clined to consider them woefully 
ignorant in this regard. But if we 


would consider the great number of 
different forms used and the lack of 
uniformity in methods and practices, 
even in banks situated in the same town, 
we would realize that our customers are 
not altogether to blame for their confu- 





sion on banking matters. 

Interest on savings accounts is figured 
in a dozen different ways; each bank 
seems to have its own rules as to the 
depositing and withdrawal of funds; 
and with the varied assortment of bank 
forms with which the public comes in 
contact, it is not surprising that they 
get confused nor is it surprising that 
banks occasionally come in for severe 
criticism from the soap-box orators. 

The California Bankers Association 
believes that the standardization of bank 
forms will help materially in making the 
business of banking more easily under- 
stood by the public, and we believe that 
it is a big step towards the simplification 
and standardization of banking practice 
in general. 

We do not want to give the impression 
from the foregoing that we feel fully 
satisfied with the actual accomplishments 
in this work in California—on the 
contrary, we feel that it is only in its 
infancy. The progress made, however, 
does demonstrate that considerable in- 
terest is taken by banks in this work 
and that a state bankers association is 
a convenient and natural medium 
through which it can be carried on. 
Therefore, it is hoped that all of the 
state bankers associations who have not 
already undertaken this work will do so 
without delay. The greatest good can 
only be accomplished through the com- 
bined efforts of all of the state associa- 
tions. 


























When in New York drop in and see us. 





Easily 


“ONE PICTURE IS WoRTH IEN 
‘THOUSAND WoRDS_ 


The most effective method of developing and 
energizing the THRIFT HABIT is through the 


pictured appeal. 


rich in human interest. 


52 lithographed reproductions of masterful oil 
paintings—one for each week of the year—all 


Massive frames with pedestal for window 
or lobby display. Bronze weatherproof | 
frames for exterior display. 


Several thousand banks throughout the country appreciate 
this service so much that they renew it year after year. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


of NEW YORK, INC. 


accessible, corner Broadway and Liberty Street. 150 Broadway NEW YORK 
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HOW INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENTS HANDLE 
RECEIVERSHIPS 
(Continued from page 15) 
efficiently managed at all, is found to be 
a better administrator than the average 
individual lacking that experience and 
skill. In addition a trust company is 
entirely disinterested, a desirable and 
really necessary requisite. Of course, 
these are some of the fundamental 
reasons for the existence of trust com- 
panies and of their usefulness and abil- 
ity to serve in other trust company 
functions. many ‘of the other well 
known arguments in favor of a cor- 
porate trustee are equally applicable in 

eases of this kind. 

The proof that it is possible for a 
trust company to build up a skilled de- 
partment of this nature, handling its 
trusts quickly, efficiently and economic- 
ally, without any self-interest, getting 
the most out of the estate for the credi- 
tors, is the history of the skilled admin- 
istration of the many trusts of this char- 
acter the Security Trust Company has 
had, and the high regard in which this 
department is held by the courts and 
by the attorneys coming in contact with 
this work. Most of the larger receiver- 
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administered by trust companies having 
similar departments, and at the present 
time the Security Trust Company is 
handling as Co-Receiver one of the 
largest and most difficult receiverships 
in the district for many years,—the 
Detroit United Railway, involving over 
six hundred miles of road and assets 
totaling above fifty millions of dollars. 
A word about fees. There seems to 
be an erroneous opinion on the part of 
the public in regard to the cost of many 
trust company services. This is also 
true in regard to the costs of receiver- 
ships. As a matter of fact, the fees in 
bankruptey are established by statute 
and are the same for a trust company 
as for an individual; in equity in the 
United States District Court, and in the 
state courts, they are often less than 
the statutory fees would have been had 
the matter been one in bankruptey. In 
the larger cases involving operation of 
the business, the fees are, of course, 
correspondingly large. The public 
sometimes forgets the length of service 
covered by the fee and the amount and 
character of the service rendered. 


This is, of course, but a brief out- 
line of a wonderfully interesting and 
useful work, and in addition to the 
service given te the public and the busi- 
ness world, through the wide diversity 
of the business handled it affords a re- 
markable foundation of experience and 
business training to those engaged in it. 


Engraved and printed by the most modern manufac- 
turing methods. 


2. Surrounded with every safeguard known to modern 
banking practice. 


Protected against forgers and other crooks by expert 
detective service. 



















Proof of the effectiveness of these measures is the fact 
that A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques have never been success- 
fully counterfeited. 


This care on our part works to the direct benefit of all 
banking institutions selling A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques. 





The most widely used travelers’ cheques—$136,500,000 
worth, or 6,000,000 individual cheques, carried and 
cashed last year by 650,000 travelers. Well made,—crisp, 
clean and handsome as new bank-notes. Good for U. S. 
customs. Provided in handy wallets in denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100. The OFFICIAL travelers’ 
cheques of the American Bankers Association. 





Write us for literature and further information. 







The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 





Fred S. Simpson will be manager and 
Gilber O. Hill will be assistant manager 
of the Linden branch of the Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 
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FOURTEEN POINTERS FOR 
BANK LETTER WRITERS 


By CHARLES R. WIERS 


Asst. Vice President, The National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


ERE are a few suggestions that 
should be helpful to letterwriters 
in banks: 

1. Good letters can only emanate 
from men who ean see and think beyond 
their own desks. Such men must of 
necessity possess a liberal supply of tact, 
courtesy, sympathy, kindness, patience, 
judgment, tolerance and justice. They 
must be able to control themselves in an 
emergency, and thereby serve as a brake 
upon the other fellow who may have lost 
his head or may be about ready to lose 
it. 

2. Speak clearly. The fact that a 
thing is perfectly clear to you is no 
proof that it will be equally clear to the 
person you are addressing. The cus- 
tomer is the supreme person with whom 
we have to reckon. Talk in his language. 
Adjust yourself to his needs, and his 
whims, without losing the mastery of 
your own house. President Lincoln 
summarized the whole thing when he 
said—“Write so the simplest can under- 
stand you, and the others cannot mis- 
understand.” 

3. Speak to the point without being 
curt or inexpressive. President Coolidge 
is a master at this stunt. You will find 
it profitable to emulate his style of 
saying the right thing in the fewest and 
the simplest words consistent with com- 
pleteness and common sense. 


4. Be just yourself at your best, 
whether the man with whom you are 
dealing is clad in homespun or broad- 
cloth. 

5. Think of a letter as conversation 
at a distance—a passing revelation of 
human nature. The more natural and 
the more human you are in your letters, 
the more chance there will be for getting 
close to the heart of the other man. 
Being human and natural, though, 
doesn’t mean that you are to be funny 
or smart. It often happens that what 
may ‘impress you as being the funniest 
ever may be a first class tragedy when 
it is read in a distant city. 

6. Talk to your customers, but don’t 
write to them. On this score you would 
do well to ponder Elbert Hubbard’s 
wholesome advice—to talk as you feel, 
but be sure you feel right. 

7. Avoid unnecessary haste. Too 
much is at stake when you write a letter 
to dash it off hurriedly, just because you 
have had an inspiration, without ever 
stopping to think of what effect it will 
have upon the man at the other end of 
the bargain. More good hard thinking 
in all of our contacts will reduce our 
troubles and increase our friends and 
customers. 

8. Refrain from writing a letter in 
a moment when you may feel like imitat- 
ing some wild animal. It is related 


any of our offices. 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 


GENERAL MOTORS 


that Secretary Stanton once told Pres- 
ident Lincoln of his intention to give a 
certain General a piece of his mind 
through the medium of a letter. Lincoln 
told him to go ahead. When Stanton 
had finished the letter, Lincoln read it 
over and asked Stanton if he had told 
the General everything he desired, 
Stanton said he had. The great Lincoln 
then destroyed the letter. 


9. Keep before you the undeniable 
fact that a good letter writer should 
always magnify the importance of his 
employers instead of himself. This 
suggests that the soft pedal be applied 
morning, noon and night to the pronoun 
sey? 

10. Work with an open mind and an 
open heart. There is hope for a man 
if he is willing to accept criticism from 
even a subordinate. There is a chance 
for progress if a man will accept the 
constructive suggestions of his associates 
instead of insisting that his pet ideas 
are the only ones that will impress and 
convert a sinner. 


11. Make “you” and “yours” the two 
outstanding words in all of your com- 
munications. Some wise old owl has 
estimated that the average man speaks 
11,000,000 words in a year. Of these 
5,500,000 are “I”, “me” and “mine”. 
You may be one of this crowd. If 30, 
you will quickly see why I am urging 
upon you a more frequent use of “you” 
and “yours”. 

12. Be careful about taking your- 
self or others too seriously. The best 
of us know so little as to make it unwise 
for any of us to tackle all of the 
problems of the universe. The moment 
we do that we advertise our limitations, 
and usually they are many. Methuselah 
lived for 969 years, but that is all I can 
learn about him. He had length only. 


13. Fall in love with people. Asso- 
ciate with them and study them in all of 
their haunts. Mark Twain once said— 
“There is nothing so funny as people.” 
He might also have said—there is 
nothing quite so interesting. Martin W. 
Littleton, the noted New York lawyer, 
states the whole case even better when 
he says—“Achievements come through 
the capacity to establish an understand- 
ing with humanity.” 

14. The really big thing we should 
recognize in all of our contacts, either 
written or verbal, is that what the world 
needs today, and what it will need 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Omaha 


tomorrow, is more character, more wart- 
heartedness, more sympathy, and more 
common sense. The right application of 
these homely virtues will not only help 
us all to write good letters, but will also 
enable us to appreciate the good sense 
of the Rotary doctrine that “He profits 
most who serves best.” 
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Dwight P. Reordan was elected mat 
aging director of the Houston branch 
of Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, sut- 
ceeding Fred Harris. 
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KILL ADVERTISING WASTE 
(Continued from page 11) 


bonds, certificates, savings and checking 
accounts, foreign exchange and collection 
service, travelers checks, ete... .it might 
expect a reasonable return on this part 
of the advertising investment. The 
officers were not losing sight, either, of 
the fact that the city was having an 
annual turnover in population of better 
than 18 per cent and that newspaper 
advertising would perhaps be the best 
way of reaching the new people who 
were moving into the city. 

Next the bank turned to outdoor ad- 
vertising. The street car card cam- 
paign it was felt was doing an effective 
piece of work to a daily circulation of 
25,000 people so the contract for this 
service was continued at $480 for the 


year. 

Billboards are another difficult 
medium to cheek for results but at the 
same time they have the advantage of 
keeping the bank’s message before the 
people 24 hours a day and 30 days a 
month during the whole year and so they 
were given a place in the budget. By 
a little diplomacy painted billboards 
were arranged at seven strategic traffic 
locations in the city which gave fully 
as good a coverage as the bank had had 
with almost twice that many boards the 
year before and at a cost of $1260 as 
compared with $2637 previously. 

The budget was now nearing comple- 
tion and to see where the bank was 
coming out the items entered so far were 
totalled. They came to $7,016.80, just 
a little more than half of what had been 
spent the year before. 

“Looks pretty good,” admitted the 
officers,” but how about all these pro- 
grams we have to advertise in and a lot 
of other charity propositions? And how 
about novelties and premiums and 
calendars? Aren’t we going to allow 
for any of that ?” 

“We've been talking that over,” spoke 
up the vice president in charge of new 
business, “and we’ve determined that 
there is not going to be a cent in our ad- 
vertising appropriation for anything 
like that. If you fellows want to give 
away money, charge it to donations but 
don’t take it out of our advertising ap- 
propriation because we don’t believe it’s 
advertising.” 

“That’s one of the advantages of 
having a budget. With this program in 
mind you can hew straight to the line 
and when these charity propositions 
come up you have only to explain that 
your advertising’ campaign has been laid 
out along certain definite lines and that 
your budget does not allow for any 
ettra expenditures outside of that 
program. 

“As for premiums I guess we all 
know they are liable to be a pretty 
pensive means of getting new accounts. 
In this town they’ve created a regular 
fowd of savings account floaters who 
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MAPPING OUT A BUDGET TO 


VIDENCE that Purse trust 

literature gets results is of- 

fered by the following letter 
written by an officer of a large 
eastern Trust Company. 


, June 16, 1925. 
“Dear Mr. Purse: 


“We have had 227 inquiriés (in 
one year); have closed over 
$8,600,000 of business in living 
trusts, agencies, estates, from the 
people on our mailing list; have 
been told of 20 other trust ap- 
pointments, value not estimated. 


I think so well of your campaign 
that I now plan to use it on new 
prospects this year.” 


Resultful trust advertising 


RUST advertising must at- 

tract, interest, inform. But 

it must go beyond that. It 
must get results, 


Judge it, not by what it makes 
people say, but by what it makes 
them do. Good trust advertising 
doesn’t impress readers with the 
beauty of its illustration, the clev- 
erness of its text. It seeks and 
gets only one reaction: “I’m go- 
ing to name that trust company as 
executor and trustee—today.” 


You can get resultful trust lit- 
erature from Purse—individual- 
ized to give it the distinctiveness 
of advertising prepared especially 
for your Bank. You get the bene- 
fit of tested copy that has been 
proved effective—changed to in- 


clude any ideas of your own. You 

get mailing list counsel; you find , 
our copy department (headed by 

an active, successful trust officer) 

always ready to furnish you with 

special letters, newspaper copy, 

every assistance you may need. 


Of the 100 largest banks in the 
United States, 27 have used our 
literature, mostly trust; 9 of the 
25 largest, 2 of the first 3. Sea- 
soned judgment has approved the 
service we offer you. 


Now, with Fall months here, is 
the time to investigate, consider, 
plan. Simply write that you want 
more trust business. We will tell 
you — without obligation — how 
you may get it. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY ' 
CONTRIVERS OF PUBLICITY FOR BANKS 
AND TRUST COMPANIES 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


New York OFrrice 
2 Rector STREET 


drift from bank to bank wherever pre- 
miums are offered and who keep their 
money with us only until the bank across 
the street comes out with a new pre- 
mium. Premium accounts as a rule do 
not pay dividends and we're forgetting 
all about them in this budget. 

“As for calendars they’re alright in 
their place and for smaller country 
banks they have a very important place 
in the advertising budget but here we 
have 15,000 customers. If we are going 
to give to one we have to give to all. 
We can’t overlook anyone without risk- 
ing offense. And if we’re going to give 
away calendars that will anywhere near 
represent our bank we’ll have to spend 
our whole advertising appropriation on 
calendars alone. You know what hap- 
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Boost your Xmas Club thru 


REED’S MASTER PLAN 





pened last year when we distributed 
ealendars to only selected customers. 
We pretty nearly had a run on the bank 
for those calendars for everyone thought 
he had a right to be a selected customer. 
“Next year if you want to let’s get 
out some good office calendars for our 
better commercial customers which can 
be placed so as to provide year-round 
advertising for our bank, but this year, 
as long as we're cutting down on ex- 
penses, let’s cut here and leave them out 
of our budget for the year.” 


42 





His arguments carried and the budget 
stood. 

There remained just one more item. 
Complete as a bank’s advertising pro- 
gram may be it may nevertheless be all 
for naught unless it is followed up by 
real salesmanship within the bank to the 
people who are brought in by the bank’s 
advertising. Unless every officer, every 
teller and every other employe having 
contact with the public is on his toes to 
turn those contacts into new business the 
advertising manager can advertise him- 
self blue in the face and yet get only 
very meagre results. 

And so a bonus plan for all the em- 
ployes was outlined to enlist their in- 
terest in getting new business. Bonus 
awards were to be made on a graduated 


seale for every deposit box rented, for 
each new savings or checking account 
or new bond customer secured. For this 
purpose $500 was included in the budget 
and the officers agreed that it would 
probably be the best investment in the 
entire campaign. 

The advertising budget was now com- 
plete and after assembling all the various 
items there was shown a total of $7,- 
516.80. (see Fig. 1—page 10.) 

For half the money which the bank 
had spent on its advertising in a hit and 
miss fashion the year before, a campaign 
had been laid out built to measure to this 
bank’s individual needs and new business 
opportunities. 

The board of directors approved the 
budget and voted the appropriation 





“Buy $1000 Cash 


on Easy Payments” 


This is the 


slogan-idea 


copyrighted 


behind America’s 


most successful, most profitable 
Savings Account campaigns. 


It has proved a tremendous selling 
power, a popular appeal that makes 
people come into the Bank ready and 
anxious to start accounts that g-r-o-w 
steadily, that are definitely, remark- 


ably profitable. 


The slogan, together with a complete, 
thoroughly tested campaign built 
around it, are exclusively owned and 
offered (at trifling cost) by 


BANKERS EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


600-612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


NOTE: Because of the sensational success of the plan built 

around the slogan, “Buy $1000 Cash on Easy Payments," 

others are seeking to capitalize on it through imitation. In 

your own interests, please be sure that any person with whom 

you negotiate is an authorized representative of the Bankers 
Extension Institute. 
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asked without a dissenting vote and sat 
back to watch the results. 

Nine months later the work of analysis 
was started so as to be prepared to show 
the directors at the end of the year just 
what had been the returns on the various 
campaigns carried out. 

Those 1550 small accounts from the 
savings department which we had been 
treating during the year with the savings 
house organ showed a remarkable re- 
sponse. Starting off with a total balance 
of only $92,468 at the beginning of the 
year this group had increased at the end 
of 11 months treatment to a new total 
balance of $201,978.21, a gain of better 
than 110 per cent. Even the little pros- 
pect list of 350 which had been treated 
showed that 112 had opened accounts 
during the year. 

And the treatment of the 1,000 un- 
satisfactory checking accounts was 
equally gratifying for where the average 
balance of these 1,000 accounts had been 
only $40 at the beginning of the year 
by the time the analysis was made after 
the twelfth mailing it was found their 
average balance had risen to $106. 

The safe deposit box campaign added 
its quota to the returns for out of the 
1,000 prospects treated, 176 had rented 
boxes during the year. 

The fourth item in the budget was 
almost the most gratifying for it was 
found on checking up the stockholders 
that all but 17 had transferred their 
business to this bank and a majority of 
these 17 lived out of the city and so 
could hardly be expected to do much 
business in it. A large share of stock- 
holders too, were doing business with 
several departments. During the year 
many of these stockholders had had their 
interest awakened and were actively 
soliciting new accounts for their bank. 

The direct mail campaigns had more 
than made good for analysis showed a 
return of $102.96 in increased deposits 
for every dollar invested in these cam- 
paigns. 

The high mark of the campaign, how- 
ever, was the $205,000 increase in de- 
posits secured through the employes new 
business contest. This had come as a 
natural outgrowth of the bonus plan 
inaugurated earlier in the year. The 
contest was started on September 1 and 
was carried through to a “bangup” finish 
on December 1. The largest increase 
was felt in the savings department 
though the employes brought in 4 
number of fine commercial accounts 48 
well and incidentally sold 246 safe deposit 
boxes during the course of the campaign. 

The campaign on the partial payment 
investment plan had won a great deal 
of popular interest and the bond depart- 
ment reported a total of 412 partial 
payment accounts opened during the 
year, many: of which were developing 
into fine investment accounts. 

The other items in the budget, news 
papers, window displays, posters, street 
ear cards, and billboards, were of cours 
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more difficult to check returns on though 
there had been many interested com- 
ments on various phases of these cam- 
paigns during the year. The bank was 
satisfied, however, that they had each 
had an effective part in the campaign, 
for deposits had increased more than a 
half million dollars and for the first time 
in the history of the bank its resources 
passed the six million mark. 

As for the budget it was found that 
the actual expenditures had deviated 
very little from the appropriations made. 
There had been a definite campaign to 
follow and thus the bank had been able 
to stay closely within the allowances 
made. There had of course been some 
slight variations here and there. How 
the budget compared with the final ex- 
pense report is shown in Fig. 1. 

The excess in expenditures it will be 
seen came principally in the one item of 
new business solicitation because of the 
employes contest, but the results of this 
contest had been so satisfactory from the 
start that the officers and directors had 
instructed to spend all that was neces- 
sary to carry the campaign through to a 
successful finish. 

Slight savings had, however, been 
made in some of the other items. The 
newspaper appropriation had _ been 
pared down somewhat through economiz- 
ing on space during the vacation season. 
The display window, also was able to be 
built at less expense than estimated for 
the bank had been able to borrow so 
many things from local merchants and 
from various collections in the city that 
the cost of many of the windows was 
limited to merely the expense of the 
eards or posters tying up the display to 
the bank’s service. The attention which 
this little display window had won for 
the bank during the year, however, made 
the officers feel that this item had paid 
for itself a hundred times over and many 
of the officers and directors voted it the 
best advertising medium the bank had. 

Allocating our expenditures for the 
year according to departments it was 
found they ranged as indicated in Fig. 
2—page 11. 

It will be seen that savings bore the 
lion’s share of the expenditures but this 
was perhaps natural because savings 
offer the most general and most natural 
appeal to the public and since the largest 
gain had been in savings it was felt this 
expenditure was justified. 

The expenditure for the safe deposit 
department seemed a bit high to some of 
the officers for the rental increase on the 
422 new boxes rented during the year 
barely paid for the advertising. But it 
must be remembered that the bank would 
have had no income at all from these 
boxes if it had not been for the ad- 
vertising and new business campaign 
and all what could be expected was that 
the new income should pay for the sales 
cost the first year. Once sold a safe 
deposit customer is usually good for as 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Your Friend— 
The Shawmut Indian 


is the symbol which expresses the 
friendly and cordial relations 
between the Shawmut Bank and 
its customers. 


Hundreds of banks, here, there 
and everywhere have recognized 
the prestige and distinction of © 
the Shawmut Indian and are 
permitting us to work with them. 


Hundreds of banks have found 
our extensive knowledge of New 
England conditions of assistance 
to them in their activities. 


Perhaps you would like to share 
the experience of many others. 


We shall be glad to hear from 
you or to see you at any time. 


The National 


SHAWMUT BANK 


OF BOSTON 
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WHEN IS A BAD DEBT BAD ON THE 
BANK’S TAX RETURN? 


INDINGS which have a direct 

dollar-and-cents significance to 
bankers have been made recently by the 
Board of Tax Appeals in connection 
with bad debts. 

Since the very beginning of income 
tax laws in the United States, one ques- 
tion has been constantly before bankers 
and their clients—“when is a bad debt 
bad?” 

Hair-splitting arguments have been 
set forth by government and governed, 
alike. It has remained for the Tax 
Board to render a number of decisions 
which throw considerable light on a 
hitherto somewhat cloudy situation and 
show when a bad debt is deductible as 
well as why. 

Most bankers who have made deduc- 
tion on their tax returns for bad debts 
know that it is frequently as hard to say 
when a bad debt becomes bad as to 
ascertain whether it is bad. Allowance 
of the deduction depends very much on 
whether it is taken at the right time. 


In one of the most interesting deci- 
sions ever made in this connection, the 
Tax Board has recently held in favor 
of the taxpayer. The taxpayer in this 
ease was an accommodation endorser of 
two notes which he was required to pay 
in the years 1915 and 1916 because the 
maker failed to get further extensions. 
Now, the maker continued in business. 
But, in 1918 conditions were so bad that 
it was certain that the endorser would 
never be able to collect the amounts he 
had been forced to pay. He accordingly 
deducted the amounts as bad debts for 
the year 1918. 


However, the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue—in charge of federal tax 
collection for the United States—dis- 
allowed the deduction, holding that the 
endorser should have taken a deduction 
for the debt in 1915 and 1916. The 
endorser or taxpayer appealed to the 
Board of Tax Appeals. The board dis- 


approved the commissioner’s finding and 








Board of Tax Appeals decides when 
worthless obligations can be deducted 
and also gives grounds for return claims 


By M. P. SNOW 


President, M. P. Snow & Company, Accountants 


ruled that where the debtor company 
continued operation and had prospects 
of realizing enough profits to repay 
the accommodation endorser, the debt 
would not be deemed to be worthless 
until such time as the business conditions 
indicated that payment could never be 
made. In this case that time was the 
year 1918. 


Without a doubt the board would 
have upheld the commissioner had the 
debtor ceased to do business in 1916 or 
if the debtor had been reasonably certain 
that it would never be able to meet its 


INCE Mr. Snow’s article for 
the September issue of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
was written, a new decision 
has been made by the Board 
of Tax Appeals which makes 
clear its attitude on a point 
which had then not been spe- 
cifically ruled upon. 


The Board finds in effect, 
that the actual cost of de- 
molishing a portion of an 
old building may not be de- 


ducted as aloss. This, how- 
ever, does not affect the 
deduction for unextinguished 
cost. 


obligations. Worthlessness would then 
have been established in 1915 and 1916. 


Now, right here and aside from this 
specifie ruling of the board, there is one 
particularly important point to be kept 
in mind. Where it is now discovered 
that a debt became worthless in a pre- 
vious year but through oversight it was 
not deducted on the tax return for that 
year, the taxpayer may file an amended 
return for that prior year together with 
a claim for refund for the amount of 
tax overpaid. Of course, this would be 
true only where the statute of limitations 
has not barred the case from further 
consideration. 

But, even where the case appears to 
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be barred by the statute of limitations J 
it may be that this is not the case. A 
waiver filed in time will in many cases 
extend the time limit for filing a claim § 
for refund beyond the date on which the 
statute of limitations would ordinarily 
apply. <A considerable number of tax- 
payers who filed waivers not altogether 
willingly but in order to forestall the 
possibility of emergency tax assessments 
have found their waivers to be “blessings 
in disguise.” They have found that the 
waiver has given them a longer time in 
which to file a claim for refund for an 
overpayment which they discovered after 
the statute of limitations had run. 

In deducting for a bad debt, however, 
the creditor taxpayer should be able to 7 
show with convincing evidence that the 7 
obligation is worthless. To show the | 
fine line to which decisions are narrowed © 
down, there is the example of another 9 
ruling recently made by the board. AF 
corporation in the year 1919 deducted 9 
an amount on account of debts owed by 
a firm whose financial condition had 
become bad during the year and as 4 
result of which the debtor firm failed 
to pay any of its accounts from about 
the middle of the year. In December 
of the same year, the attorney for the 
creditor corporation stated that in his 
opinion the account would not be paid § 
and that. suit for recovery would be use 
less. It appears that no actual effort § 
was made to collect or to ascertail 9 
whether there was a likelihood on th 
part of the debtor firm to meet it 
obligations in the future. 

The commissioner disallowed the de 
duction and the taxpayer appealed # 
the board. Then the board held thi 
the opinion of the taxpayer’s attorne 
as to worthlessness was not sufficient- 
that the determination must be bas 
on facts which show that the debt 
“no good.” 5 

Unless usual and reasonable meth 
have been used and exhausted in & 
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suecessful attempts to collect amounts 
due it, a corporate taxpayer may not 
deduct such amounts from its taxable 
income. The Board in this case 
approved the Commissioner’s decision. 

Now it may be that in the instance 
of the company just mentioned the debt 
was really bad. But there was not 
enough evidence to convince either the 
Commissioner or the Board. Too much 
stress cannot be placed on the import- 
ance of supporting your deduction— 
when you know it is a proper deduction 
—in such a way as will prove that it 
should be allowed. 

Just how important bad debts are in 
income tax matters is indicated by the 
numerous rulings, decisions, findings, 
opinions, memoranda, ete. issued by the 
Income Tax Unit and the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

There is another decision recently. put 
out by the Board which will have an 
extraordinary appeal to bankers. A tax- 
payer deducted as a bad debt an amount 
due from a company which was extended 
eredit by the taxpayer in the year 
directly following the one in which a 
debt due from this company was claimed 
to be bad and deducted on the tax 
return. However, the second extension 
of eredit was made in pursuance of a 
new venture. The Commissioner dis- 
allowed the deduction for the first obli- 
gation on the ground that the taxpayer 
must have considered the debt a good 
one because the taxpayer extended 
further credit to the debtor firm at a 
later date. In the appeal to the Board, 
it was pointed out by the taxpayer— 
the ereditor—that the concern which 
owed the money had undertaken a new 
business which was in no way a continua- 
tion of the old one. 

The Board then made its decision, 
which was that the profits of the new 
business venture were not certain and 
could in no way affect the condition of 
the old business. The taxpayer was 
allowed the deduction by the Board and 
the findings of the Commissioner were 
disapproved. 

It will undoubtedly be clear to anyone 
that the new United States Board of 
Tax Appeals is trying to be absolutely 
fair and the thin line of discrimination 
is being drawn in each case with as 
great an amount of equity as the tax 
laws will permit. 

Now, there is a question which has 
caused a great deal of discussion and 
Which is of such interest to banks that 
18 well to touch on it here. In a number 
of eases banks have not only charged off 
bad debts but also the interest accrued 
on them. ; 

The Board has held in all cases that 
deduetion of interest in such a case is 
Permitted only when the interest has 
Previously been reported as income. 
This happens only when books are kept 
on what is known as the “accruals” 
basis and the interest is reported as 


(Continued on page 88) 
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ELABORATE DIRECTORS ROOM 
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The directors’ room of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, owes much of its unusual 
attractiveness to the crimson and gold damask hangings, colored medallions and other features 


of historic interest. 


NUMBER of unique features help 

to make the directors’ room of the 
lllinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago, illustrated above; one of the 
most interesting rooms of its type in 
the country. 

It is 45 feet long, 22 feet wide and is 
two full stories in height. 

The north end of the room is oceu- 
pied by a large open fireplace with a 
mantel of eut stone. At the south end 
is a Roman table of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an example of Renaissance 
design and craftsmanship. 

The directors’ table and the rug be 
neath it were specially designed for this 
room with the result that the inlaid 
pattern of the table and the figure in 
the rug are of identical design. 

The crimson damask hangings which 
cover the walls come from two interest- 
ing historie sourees. The narrow 
panels are from a Roman palace of the 





Heretofore no photograph of this room has been published. 


seventeenth century, while the wide 
panels, also Roman, bear the coat of 
arms of the Chigi family, who from the 
sixteenth century onward were bankers 
to the Papal States. 

Just above the hangings on the west 
wall can be seen the stained glass win- 
dows on which are represented various 
early American, Roman and Grecian coins. 


Five cartouches, or ornamental plates, 
and ten medallions add historie interest 
to the north, east and south walls. The 
subjects depict various seenes of bank- 
ing interest. For instance, the one 
above the fireplace represents Jehovah 
giving to Moses the first laws concern- 
ing loans. Others show famous Baby- 
lonian, Greek, Venetian, French, Flor- 
entine and English bankers. 

Facing the doorway is a full length 
portrait of John J. Mitchell, president 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany. 
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HERE’S LATEST DATA 
ON STATE BANKS 


R. N. Sims, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, in his annual report to the 
association at its twenty-fourth annual 
convention, in St. Paul, Minnesota, sub- 
mitted a statement which shows in de- 
tail by states the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, loans and discounts, 
stocks, bonds and securities, and total 
resources of all State Banking Institu- 
tions of the continental United States, 
together with totals of these items of 
the National Banks, and all covering as 
of April 6, 1925. 

The report of Secretary Sims covers 
only available accurate and detailed 
data of the state banking institutions 
comparable with the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency which 
covers the national banks: 

Mr Sims said: “The figures given 
are very gratifying and reflect, as a 
whole, a healthy condition of the bank- 
ing institutions of our country. 

“The capital, the deposits, and the 
total resources of our banks are larger 
than ever before. 

“On April 6, 1925, there was a total 
of 29,138 banks of which 21,122 were 
state banks and 8,016 national banks, 
and in round numbers a total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $6,- 
987,839,000, total deposits of $50,497,- 
308,000 and total resources of $60,511,- 
845,000. Total deposits of all banks 
were $4,495,856,000 above the previous 
high record of March 31, 1924, and 
total resources of $4,807,783,000 above 
resources of that date. 

“On April 6, 1925, in round numbers 
the capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of the state banks were $4,029,394,000 
and of the national banks $2,958,445,000, 
showing’ the capital resources of the 
state banks to be 36 per cent in excess 
of the national banks. The deposits of 
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the state banks were $31,114,361,000 
and of the national banks $19,382,947,- 
000, showing the deposits of the state 
banks 60 per cent in excess of the Na- 
tional banks. The total resources of 
the state banks were $36,679,382,000 
and of the national banks $23,832,463,- 
000, showing the resources of the state 
banks 53 per cent in excess of the na- 
tional banks. 

“Between March 31, 1924, and April 
6, 1925, deposits of the state banks in- 
creased $2,711,605,000 and deposits of 
the national banks increased $1,784,- 
251,000. During the same period total 
resources of the state banks increased 
$3,038,208,000 and total resources of 
the national banks increased $1,769,- 
575,000. 

“Since June 30, 1919, which was the 
date of my first complete statement, 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of state banks have increased $1,129,- 
731,000 and the national banks $594,- 
967,000. The deposits of state banks 
have increased $9,481,539,000 and the 
national banks $3,458,082,000. Re- 
sources of state banks increased $10,- 
713,706,000 and the national banks $3,- 
032,913,000. The increase in number of 
state banks totals 94 and of national 
banks 231. 


“This makes a total increase in all 
banks of the United States since June 
30, 1919, as follows: 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


profits ....$ 1,724,698,000 or 32 per cent 
Deposits .... 12,939,621,000 or 34 per cent 
Resources ... 13,746,619,000 or 29 per cent 
PeMwer: OF ORES: 6 cccwévecsecveces 325 
“Both classes of banks perform 


equally useful and necessary functions 
and I do not make comparisons for the 
purpose of disparagement, but to em- 
phasize the colossal size of the two 
great banking systems and to direct at- 
tention to the importance and need of 
both in development and handling of 
our country’s business.” 

















. element of hazard. 


WHAT WE FOUND AFTER A 
YEAR OF THE SERVICE 
CHARGE 


(Continued from page 21) 
complish the purpose of eliminating 
from the bank’s clients all these chronie 
overdrawers, what a satisfaction for a 
banker to feel that in time no person, 
bank or business establishments would 
need to look with hesitancy on any check 
which bore the name of his bank as 
payer. A feeling of security and con- 
fidence in such a bank would be built up 
that would be more lasting and beneficial 
than any form of advertising destined 
to accomplish a like purpose. 

Is it necessary to suggest that people 
who wished their checks accepted as so 
much cash would eventually associate 
themselves with a bank that assured 
them this courtesy in advance? We 
think not. From this standpoint alone, 
if from no other, the service charge plan 
is worthy of consideration for any 
banker who has the success of his institu- 
tion at heart. 

At the present time, we have in round 
numbers 700 accounts which are sub- 
jected to the $1.00 charge. This gives us 
a revenue of $700.00 per month or to 
enlarge the figure, $8400.00 per year. 
Without hesitation we will state that in 
this sum there is hardly a dollar profit 
but it goes a long way in taking care of 
expenses we incur to insure all depositors 
a maximum of efficient service. Nor 
would the bank suffer by losing these 
accounts for if they averaged $150.00 
which we believe is rather high as an 
average, the total deposits accounted for 
would be only $105,000.00 which to a 
bank of our size is not a considerable 
amount and 700 accounts require two 
bookkeepers to handle, and the chances 
are that the accounts are very active, 
using up much stationery. 

As stated before, the amount of 
average balance which a bank feels it 
ean handle without actual loss is a 
purely arbitrary one. Even in our city 
the banks have not come to anything like 
an agreement as to what should be con- 
sidered as a favorable bank balance. 
We ourselves were until recently charg- 
ing only 50 cents on balances less than 
$100.00 and later increased this to the 
$1.00 on less than $200.00. Now we 
know that we did the right thing, for 
we have figures on which to base our 
analysis on any individual account, 
thereby eliminating any necessity of 
feeling that our decision contained an 
We know, for 
instance, what it costs us to handle one 
check that a customer draws upon his 
account, so that if the account is very 
active we need but multiply the cost of 
the number of checks to learn what it 
costs us for any given period. We 
know what proportion of deposits com 
sists of uncollected funds, checks ™ 
transit which as a matter of fact 1s a0 
imaginary balance only, until the money 
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has been collected and placed to our 
eredit, either with the Federal Reserve 
Bank or some institution in the large 
reserve centers like New York and Chi- 


We also know what it costs us to” 


joan the funds on deposit, and while it 
may at first seem unfair to apply any 
part of this cost in figuring the value 
of any particular account, we do take 
this cost into consideration when making 
our analysis. 

Let us study the accompanying form 
of “Analysis Report” (Fig. 1) and see 
how we come out on the average $200 
account. Assuming in the first place 
that the balance consists of cash and 
that no part of the balance is in process 
of collection, we are giving it the best 
chance for a good showing. 

The “Available Balance” therefore 
remains at $200. From this we subtract 
the legal reserve which we are required 
to maintain (10 per cent in reserve 
banks and one per cent in our own 
vaults). This is $22, reducing the 
amount to be posted under “Daily 
Average Loanable Balance” to $178. If 
the demand for money is such that we 
ean safely loan out this amount, which 
we must do to make any profit then 
we can credit the average interest rate 
obtained and carry out the amount 
earned. We have used here the 414 
per cent rate, the average at the present 
time and have credited 65 cents. That, 
then makes up the full earnings of the 
account. 

Now we turn to the cost side or debits: 

Based upon our figures of cost to loan 
out funds, 45 cents per thousand dollars, 
we enter the proportionate amount in 
this ease of eight cents. The next debit 
“Fixed Expense” needs some explana- 
tion. This includes equipment such as 
adding machines, ledger and ledger 
sheets, check-books, salaries of book- 
keepers, ete. This we have found to be 
2.40 per thousand, divided by five to 
fit this ease, we enter 48 cents. The next 
is the “Activity Cost” where we must 
reckon the number of checks drawn for 
the month. These checks are handled 
through the clearing house or direct by 
our tellers. A single check costs the 
bank to handle $.018, slightly less than 
two cents. Again we give the benefit 
of the doubt to the account, charging 
the eustomer with having drawn only 15 
checks which multiplied by $.018 
amounts to 27 cents. We find the total 
to be 83 cents against which we have 
only 65 cents as a credit. Net result, a 
loss to the bank. The loss seems too 
small to warrant a dollar charge, but 
let us take into consideration the pro- 
bability that the. deposits consist of 
cheeks on other city banks and fre- 
quently out of town points, and let us 
remember that the customer has at his 
disposal services which we have not 
touched upon in the analysis. “I have 
an account here,” is the alibi offered by 
depositors when seeking information and 
asking for assistance in drawing up a 
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From the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald 


One of the 
largest banks 
in Paris, too 


Amonc the forty-six prin- 
cipal banks in the Paris 
clearing house, The Paris 


‘Office of The Equitable 


has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during 
the past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign bank- 
ing services of The Equi- 
table you benefit by the 
prestige and good will it 
enjoys to an unusual degree 
among foreign. banks and 
business men, 


HE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


CHICAGO OFFICB 
105 South La Salle Street 


DONALD L. DE GOLYER 
Manager 


LONDON 


ing to pay for the document, but often 
expressing surprise when told that banks 
do not carry equipment properly belong- 
ing to lawyers and realtors. Many leave 
contracts and notes for collection, asking 
that notices be sent, letters written to 
delinquents, threats of foreclosure made, 
and in many instances, cause embarrass- 
ment by imposing upon the bankers to 
lead innocent note signers to believe that 
the paper has been bought by the bank 
and prompt payment to avoid falling 
into the clutches of the laws must be 
forthcoming. Most of these requests 
come from the small depositor, the one 
who ean not afford a lawyer and “the 
bank knows how to do that.” 


We did have an account averaging 
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around $15 belonging to a lady who 
almost daily would walk up to the receiv- 
ing window and deposit $2 after which 
she just as promptly sauntered over to 
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the paying teller and withdrew a like 
amount. What manner of bookkeeping 
this system involved we have never 
found out, but the procedure often has 
been discussed between the tellers, and 
it is possible was terminated when the 
“service charge’ memorandum made its 
first entry into her monthly statement. 
There are people who believe that a bank 
can make money on an account no matter 
how small, but it is a certainty that they 
have not the least conception of how it 
is done. And very naturally, for it just 
cannot be done. At least not in these 
days of high taxes, higher salaries and 
lower interest rates. 

To what extent ought a bank allow 
itself to be influenced where an intended 
victim of the service charge also main- 


tains a savings account? Should any 
allowance be made here? The question 
is answered partly by a southern Minne- 
sota bank which feels that if the depos- 
itor desires to maintain a checking 
account he can do so by advancing the 
required amount from his savings bal- 
ance. In many cases, it seems to us, 
this operation should be reversed and 
the people of small~means encouraged 
to make fuller use of their savings 
aecount and to abandon any thought of 
a checking account until such time as 
they may have realized the ambition of 
accumulating some capital A _ bank 
certainly can gain nothing by encourag- 
ing checking accounts because undoubt- 
edly among the middle classes it pro- 
motes extravagances which are not as 
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readily apparent among savings de. 
positors. What does it benefit a bank 
to accept deposits of whatever amount, 
if immediate disbursement is to be the 
ultimate goal. As an advertising 
medium it may be commendable, but 
how often this system defeats its ow, 
purpose is soon reflected in the many 
small aeceounts that are attracted by 
promises of convenience. Those who 
must pay by check will either adjust their 
balances to a satisfactory level or submit 
to the service charge. Many who think 
they can not get along without a check. 
ing account will find that they can save 
money much easier by depending on a 
savings account for it removes the temp- 
tation of easy spending where the need 
does not exist. 

That a bank which has not been 
charging anything for its services will 
lose a number of accounts when adopt- 
ing this plan is a certainty. After one 
year of operating under the “service 
charge” plan, we have been able to 
reduce the number of our individual 
ledgers by two, while at the same time, 
our deposits have not depreciated to any 
noticeable extent. Many of the closed 
accounts have found their way into our 
savings department where they properly 
belonged and where we are glad to have 
them. The accounts that are lost do not 
necessarily result in a loss to the bank, 
but rather do they serve as a gain inso- 
much as they help to curtail expenses, 
while on the other hand, the depositor 
who graciously accepts the charge is 
taking care of an expense which has been 
incurred for his benefit alone. Why 
should any bank allow its better judg- 
ment to be clouded by the fallacy which 
has so often been expressed, that in 
nursing along small balances may be 
found the root of future large ones, 
when they know that the percentage of 
eases where this situation has actually 
developed is so small as to be negligible. 
We believe furthermore that people pos- 
sessing the proper amount of business 
acumen do not expect something for 
nothing, but that in paying for service, 
they can freely ask for that which a 
banker has to give. 

Because of that the “service charge” 
idea ought and we believe will promote 
a fuller measure of co-operation and 
that, after all, is what the banker is 
interested in. 


WHY A GROWING BANK 
HIT THE TOBOGGAN 
(Continued from page 24) 
new bank to take over the good assets 
and the liabilities of the closed institt- 
tion. A meeting of all depositors was 
ealled and it was explained just what 
was to be done. The stockholders agreed 
to put up $40,000 new capital and 
surplus to support the venture and they 
offered to ‘pay every depositor fully # 
the end of one year. They asked the 
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depositors to agree to leave their money 
for one year to give the bank time to 
get things going before being called 
upon to pay out so much money. 

But, fair as the offer was and certain 
as it seemed that large losses would come 
if some such plan were not accepted, 
the offer was not weleomed. A good 
many depositors were doubtful. The 
bank under its late management had 
lost the confidence and co-operation of 
the public and now—even when a liberal 
offer was made—the public was in no 
mood to be convinced. 

This is only one of many cases we 
ean find in all parts of the United States 
where bankers have won success for 
themselves and for their patrons, too, by 
such means as that successful president 
adopted. When the service of a bank 
is good and when it is given in a friendly 
spirit by men keenly interested in the 
welfare of every patron, then the one 
thing necessary is that this service and 
this friendly interest be understood by 
the public. If the bank is right inside, 
and the service is helpful and friendly— 
then tell the good news. It will pay 
every one—stockholders and patrons 
alike. 


HOW A PARTY FOR PATRONS 
HAS INCREASED DEPOSITS 
(Continued from page 23) 
most pleasing to each patron. Country 
folks and those engaged in work which 
would prevent early evening attendance 
were given the last show tickets. But 
everybody understood that they could 
trade tickets with other patrons if such 
a trade was mutually agreeable. A few 
people came to the bank with tickets 
which did not suit them and traded for 
tickets good for an hour they could more 

easily use. 

As soon as the picture was finished, 
Mr. Ferris appeared on the platform 
and invited the audience to go across the 
street to the Clark Hotel and have some 
iee cream and cake with the officers and 
directors of the bank. He also told his 
patrons he wanted to help them get 
better acquainted with the other folks in 
the bank so he introduced his cashier 
and his assistants and told the people 
just a little of the special duties of each 
of them. The patrons welcomed all who 
appeared in a genuine spirit of interest. 

With the show and the introductions 
over, the people went across the street 
and enjoyed plenty of fancy brick ice 
cream and good cake. To add to the 
good times of the children they gave all 
the little folks rubber balloons. These 
rubber balloons carried no advertising. 
They were gifts to the children and no 
string was tied to them as advertising 
novelties so often have. If you could 
have seen Mr. Ferris that afternoon 
handing out these balloons to the kiddies, 

wing up as many of them as he could 
have time for, you would have understood 
partly why the children as well as the 
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“Get ‘Bill’ Robinson 


and you'll 


in one of our northern coun- 
ties everybody knows “ Bill’ 
Robinson. Natives there will tell 
you that “Bill” knows every inch of 
the country-side. He knows every 
thicket, every ravine, every spring. 
He knows all the haunts and habits 
of game and birds. 

In those parts, it’s a by-word, 
“Get ‘ Bill’ Robinson and you'll get 
game.” He knows! 

Perhaps it seems a long jump 
from rough-and-ready ‘‘Bill” to a 
conservative old banking institution 
like the Seaboard, but actually his 
faculty of being an accurate guide 
closely parallels one of the most val- 
uable services we render to our cus- 
tomers. 

We are in a position to give them 


get game” 


valuable assistance in the matter of 
investments. Through our Statis- 
tical Department and our connec- 
tions we have unusual facilities for 
obtaining complete and specific in- 
formation about securities. 

We do not have securities to sell. 
Our investigations are not limited 
to a relatively small number-of se- 
curities in which we may happen to 
have had a financial interest. Our 
advice, therefore, is disinterested. 

This service serves as a check on 
your own judgment of securities, and 
supplements your regular sources of 
investment information. It should 
be of great assistance'to you in se- 
curing a substantial, safe yield from 
your capital. It is offered free +to 
Seaboard depositors. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


115 BROADWAY 


BROAD AND BEAVER 


24 EAST 45TH ST. 











older folks like him and his bank. 
The biggest thing about the Citizens 
National Bank is the spirit of interest 


in patrons. The men and women who 
work in the bank think and talk about 
their depositors as if it was “just one 
big family.” That is the secret of 
suecess behind their annual party. 
They want their patrons to enjoy this 
event with the same enthusiasm that 
everyone enjoys family re-unions. 


HOME 
of 
COURIER 
SERVICE 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 








TAKING A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
ILLINOIS’ TOWN GUARDS 


How the bankers association has organized 
to protect banks in small towns throughout 
the state from burglars and hold-up men 


By RAY E. GARRISON 


Director of Public Relations, Illinois Bankers Association 


NE day last January, M. A. Graet- 

tinger, executive secretary of the 
Illinois Bankers Association sat with 
his arms folded, and his eyes intent on 
a little man with an iron jaw and 
narrowed optics. 

“There’s just one way to fight bank 
robbers and this rising tide of crime,” 
said the stocky little person, who by the 
way was R. C. Saunders, former chief of 
police and a State agent in Iowa. 
“That’s to organize.” 

Saunders was one of the speakers on 





that. After the meeting he got Saunders 
off in a corner and asked him one ques- 
tion: 

“Can we borrow you for awhile?” 

“I think it could be arranged” re- 
sponded the Iowan and on that answer 
depended a lot of protective history for 
the banks in the state of Illinois. The 
history is still being made—yards of it 
every day, and it looks now as if there 
will be no end to it. 

Imagine if you will a lot of disturbed 
bankers, not to mention officials of the 


To the right is R. C. Saunders, now director of organization for the Illinois Bankers Association 
and leader in the association movement to drive bank bandits out of Illinois. To the left is 
J. L. Schlener, manager of the protective department. 


the program at the mid-winter confer- 
ence of Illinois bankers. Some of the 
things the others had orated about have 
probably been forgotten by this time. 
But not Saunders’ talk, told with a lot 
of homilies and much pounding of a 
pudgy fist on a table top. Give Secre- 
tary Graettinger of the I.B.A. credit for 
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Illinois Bankers Association, reviewing 
moodily the record of crime for 1924, 
There had been a~ecarnival of bank 
robberies of the stick up and night 
burgling varieties. The total in loot 
taken from the banks of the state—most 
of them in the small country towns was 
in excess of $350,000. Appalling to say 
the least, Secretary Graettinger was at 
his wits’ end and desperate when Saund- 
ers flashed across his vision and made 
his plain, homely little talk about getting 
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organized. And that gave the I.B.A. 
Secretary a big idea. Organize? Yes, 
why not? The sooner the better. 

There followed a couple of months or 
less of preparation and then one day in 
Mareh—St. Patrick’s Day and “in the 
morning” too, the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation blossomed forth with what can 
be termed a full-fledged war depart- 
ment. j 

Everything was bustle and prepara- 
tion. The counties—every one of the 
102—was made on a scheduled itinerary 
with Saunders, the former state agent 
from the tall corn country preaching 
the gospel of preparedness, getting 
armed, driving the bank robbers out. 
For a time Saunders held the center of 
the stage but as the ramifications of the 
protective war of the bankers grew, so 
did the protective department of the 
Illinois Bankers Association and today 
there are investigators, protective coun- 
sels, “under cover men,” special agents, 
field organizers, finger print, forgery 
and handwriting experts on the job, all 
working with the same aim in view: to 
check bank robbery in the state of Illi- 
nois. The war has become a permanent 
campaign. It isn’t a case of “fighting it 
out on this line if it takes all summer” 
but fighting it out on every line of every 
town in every county permanently. 
Arms of the town guards of Illinois will 
never be unloaded. 

And how did this vast system of pro- 
tection develop so quickly and what are 
the principal features of it? The story 
is simple. 

In every county in Illinois, with the 
exception of Cook (Chicago and em 
virons) where there are three, there is 
a bankers federation. Let’s be concrete. 
The Sangamon County Bankers Federa- 
tion is called to a meeting in the court 
house on a certain day in Apri. 
Saunders explains the protective pla 
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of the association. The federation 
adopts it and the various bankers go 
back home and put up to their board 
of directors the matter of a $1,000 
reward for bandits, dead or alive. Then 
each bank pays its pro rata share toward 
the town guard organization in its par- 
ticular town. The guard is composed of 
from three to six men, according to the 
size of the community. 

The town guards are stationed around 
the bank in convenient spots. They may 
be doctors, lawyers, merchants, in fact 
in any profession or e¢alling. They 
receive the guns from the bankers fed- 
eration which owns them. Silent alarms 
are rigged up from the bank to each 
guard’s store or office. The bandits come 
in, looking for an easy job. The mild 
mannered bank clerk touches a hidden 
silent alarm and the town guards grab 
their trusty rifles and sidearms, rush to 
points of vantage or pursue the bandits 
in ears if necessary. 

The various county federations furnish 
insurance at a nominal charge for the 
guards, scaling down from $5,000. 

Once a month the guards have a prac- 
tice shoot; oftener if they wish and 
the bankers furnish them with muni- 
tions. 

Champaign and Marshall Counties 
have already conducted their town Guard 
shoots and there has been impromptu 
shooting in others. Almost over night, 
a powerful army of nearly 7,000 men, 
each with a gun, and each knowing how 
to shoot straight, has sprung up. 


The beauty of this town guard organ- 
ization of the Illinois bankers is that not 
only the banks, themselves, are given 
protection, but every other business and 
the home enjoys precisely the same pro- 
tection. It would be foolish to assume 
that should a gang of “bad men” come 
into a town to rob and plunder the 
general store or any other place of busi- 
ness, that the town guards would stand 
idly by and let them “get away with it.” 

In Champaign county, on a recent 
summer’s day, scores of 48 and 49 hits 
on army targets, out of a possible 50 
were registered. The writer saw the 
guards perform and it was a remarkable 
demonstration, under the guidance and 
supervision of a regular United States 
army officer, Capt. H. B. Vaughan of 
Champaign. 

Men of 60 with keen eyes and steady 
nerves, lifting powerful rifles to their 
shoulders, or suddenly whipping out side 
arms and “blinging away” at the 
targets. Young men in their middle 
thirties who had seen service in the late 
world war. Chaps of 19 and 20 who 
learned from “Dad” or an older brother 
or uncle how to shoot. And it’s the same 
all over Illinois from the topmost 
counties down to “Egypt.” 

Thousands of rounds of ammunition 
have been shipped out by the “war de- 
partment” of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
Cation, under the direction of J. L. 





Do You Realize as Thoroughly as 
He How Hopeless it is? - 


Even with the most efficient means of pene- 
tration known to science his task is a hopeless 


one. 


yegg-proof. 


Bank vaults protected with Rivet-Grip 
System of Bank Vault 


reinforcement are 


To penetrate a Rivet-Grip Vault requires cold cutting 
tools, steel drills, cutting torches, explosives and many 


other tools. 


Furthermore, it requires continual and 


frequent changes of attacking operations. 


Yet, Rivet-Grip reinforced vaults cost less than any 
other adequate, effective system. 


Banks of all sizes in every part of the country are adopt- 
ing Rivet-Grip because it gives greater protection per 
dollar of cost than any other type of reinforcement known. 


If you are building or remodeling your bank, don’t fail 
to write for the Rivet-Grip Handbook of modern methods 


of bank vault reinforcement. 


Gladly sent upon request. 


meRivet Grip Steel Company 


Representatives in all Principal Ciiies 


2737 Prospect Ave. - 


- CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Sch-ener, manager of the protective de- 
partment. Hundreds of guns—sawed- 
off shotguns and rifles, and a large con- 
signment of revolvers, have gone for- 
ward in these last three or four months. 


The entire plan of protection sounds 
so simple that one would be lead to 
believe it might get out of hand. It 
would, in some places, except for one 
important arrangement, and that is this: 
the sheriff in every county is the man 
around whom the organization is built. 

The bankers in the towns in the county 
furnish the sheriff with a list of likely 
town guards. The sheriff casts his eagle 
eye over the list and checks off those 
whom he believes for some reason or 
other would not be acceptable. Then the 
bankers quietly. ask the lucky ones to 
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of 


One would 


join up and be guards. 
think, naturally, that it would be hard 
to get enough town guards but quite the 


reverse is true. It’s surprising how 
many publie spirited citizens are willing 
to serve in a cause of this kind. The 
difficulty is to keep the wrong kind of 
men from getting on the town guards— 
the smart alee type, the politician, the 
star flasher and similar types. 

Automatically, through the efforts of 
the Illinois Bankers Association, the 
sheriffs in the counties are getting better 
recognition from their boards of super- 
visors. Conditions in some sheriffs’ 
offices that bordered on the unbelievable, 
are beginning to be wiped out and the 
sheriffs are getting some real aid in the 
form of automobiles, better pay, better 
equipment and some real support from 
the citizens themselves. Since the 
sheriffs deputize the town guards, they 
can immediately command a strong 
“army” of sure shots and this fact alone 
will have a deterrent effect on the 
thieves. 

There have been some bank robberies 
in Illinois this year but—and the Illinois 
Bankers Association does not say it 
boastfully—there have not been as many 
as last year in the same period of time. 
The falling off has been about 30 per 
cent, comparing certain months this 
year with the same months in 1924. 

“There will always be bank robberies,” 
says Secretary Graettinger,” but there 
will not be nearly as many when the 
town guards are all functioning and they 
are rapidly getting to that point.” 

Since Illinois began its campaign to 
put the bank robber and the burglar to 
flight, Indiana, Oklahoma, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and other nearby 
states have begun similar campaigns. 

One of the things that stirred Illinois 
bankers to greater activity in getting 
their town guard units organized, was 
an announcement on April 13th, last, 
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Bank Plan. 
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credit. 


modern vaults. 


Diebold vault equipment is built to withstand 
every known method of attack. 
utmost degree of protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 


that the robbery insurance rate in Illi- 
nois had been increased from $4 to $6 
per $1,000 worth of protection. 

If the national underwriters see that 
the bankers of the state are making a 
successful protective effort through their 
organizations, a decrease in this rate 
may be expected, it is pointed out. 
With a $2 rate in Illinois, for example, 
the bankers of the state would save 
$200,000 a year. Further reductions 
would mean a sum saved to the bankers 
proportionately as great. 

The original cost of organizing Illi- 
nois 100 per cent under the town guard 
plan will be around $175,000 to a 
quarter of a million dollars. But the 
original cost will be practically the last 
as there is little “upkeep” in buying 
munitions for rifles and sidearms. 

Competitive county and state shoots 
are already being talked and after that, 
if there are still any bank robbers left 
in Illinois, the town guards may decide 
to import a few of the plug-uglies from 
other states just to have the fun of 
chasing them out again. 


A UNIT TELLER SYSTEM THAT 
CUTS OPERATING COSTS 


(Continued from page 17) 
the figures locked in the national bank 
posting machine are checked daily 


against the general ledger. It is, there- 
fore, evident that the tie-up is complete. 


Equalization of Units 

One of the serious weaknesses of most 
unit systems lies in the fact that new 
accounts are all thrown into the last 
unit, which naturally makes this the 
most active unit, and experience has 
shown that no matter how often the 
numbers are adjusted, it is impossible 
to equalize the activity of the various 
units for any length of time. Therefore, 
the only way that units can be made 
fixed and the activity controlled, is 
through the re-use or re-issue of account 
numbers. Our units can never change 
materially. The number of accounts is 
fixed because new accounts are opened 
under the same numbers as accounts that 
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AAcoeRN business is dependent on banking and 

A financial institution is therefore an 
important factor in promoting business stability. 
Imagine the condition of chaos that would result if 
bank reserves were not protected by massive 













It assures you the 





have been closed out. This enables us 
to maintain an equilibrium between the 
various units and helps keep the section 
controls uniform in size. 

The monthly control balances are run 
on numbered sheets and a space is left 
for the blank accounts, so it is evident 
that a good check is provided against 
omitting a ledger card, as each column 
on the sheet must line up properly. 

Interest 

At the semi-annual interest periods the 
interest previously figured and proved, 
is posted to the ledger cards during the 
last two or three days of the interest 
period. Every passbook presented for 
the first time after the interest period, 
has the interest recorded in it by the 
use of the “interest” key provided on 
the national bank_posting machine. This 
means that every customer automatically 
receives his interest without asking for 
it, whether he is depositing or with- 
drawing money and it means that he does 
not have to suffer a delay while it is 
being credited. Most important is the 
fact that the savings passbook is re- 
eonciled with the ledger card every time 
it is presented. 


Summary 

The benefits of this system are many 
and here are a few of the oustanding ad- 
vantages not found in most savings 
systems: 

Personal contact of the teller with a 
limited number of depositors. This leads 
to friendly relations and knowledge of 
the peculiarities of the individual. 

The teller is relieved of all passbook 
entries and can concentrate on his duties 
which are receiving money, paying 
checks and serving the depositor. In 
other words, he is able to devote his 
undivided attention to the depositor. 

Service is materially improved. This 
is due partly to having the passbook 
entry made while the money is being 
counted, and partly to the fact that all 
records are accessible to every teller. 

The customer, we believe, appreciates 
the convenience of having to go to only 
one window for a variety of services. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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A DIRECT APPEAL THAT WINS 
FOREIGNER’S BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 20) 
amples may serve to illustrate this dis- 


eussion. 
A Foreign Language House Organ 


Fig. I reproduces two forms of house 
organs printed in a foreign language. 
One of these marked is a 16 page book- 
let with decorated and colored cover. 
It was circulated nationally to lists of 
from three to five thousand and con- 
tained no English whatever. It pro- 
duced mail sales of investments, savings 
accounts, and a ntoderate amount of 
checking accounts. It went into terri- 
tories where there were local banks of 
size, with complete facilities to render 
all the services named, but it attracted 
the business because it told its story in 
readable, interesting form, illustrated 
by picture and narrative, and brought 
facts to the reader that he did not con- 
nect with the local banks because he 
could not glean them from the English 
advertising material which these banks 
circulated. 


The other house organ shown in Fig. I 
is a less pretentious folder which empha- 
sizes institutional prestige and service 
facilities. It was printed in two colors 
and distributed in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the bank by mail, canvasser, 
and selective distribution. Cireum- 
stances were such as to make it difficult 
to check direct results, but judging from 
comments, inquiries, returned coupons 
and other indications, it brought returns 
fully commensurate with its moderate 
cost. 


Figure II reproduces two folders 
chosen from a series of twelve. These 
were built solely for distribution to for- 
eign born people and their descendants. 
Original oil and water color paintings 
were made for the illustrations, and each 
folder contains a process-color picture 
on the front page as well as a similarly 
reproduced illustration across the two 
inside pages. The cover is pleasingly 
decorated with border and tasty em- 
bellishment. 

The illustrations and the messages in 
these folders are distinctly Americaniz- 
ing in their influence, and carry force- 
ful bank messages to convince the reader 
that the bank circulating them is a safe 
and serviceable institution and urgently 
invites their patronage. All the argu- 
ments for living thriftily, accumulating 
4 reserve, investing carefully, ete., are 
tactfully presented, and reinforced in 
copy and illustration by statements that 
have a distinct bearing on the foreign- 
er’s view point and problems. 

The front cover illustrations of these 
folders all deal with incidents or factors 
in the development of the American 
nation, and the brief message beneath 

tem points out the relation of our for- 
“ign born population to these incidents 
or factors, or shows how they affect him. 


South Carolina 





The small or the new plant can 


multiply its experience a hundred fold 


HE experience of the men who operate 

small mills or factories is generally lim- 
ited to a very few properties, usually in the 
same branch of industry. 


Their work requires constant attention to a 
degree little appreciated by the layman. Their 
application to important daily tasks leaves 
them scant time and opportunity to visit and 
study other establishments. 


Such a situation involves the risk of placing 
the plant at a disadvantage in some phase of 
its operation, yet may be easily corrected by 
employing the widespread and diversified 
experience of the Engineer. 


A long-established firm of Engineers brings 
to its clients the composite experience ob- 
tained from hundreds of properties, in many 
different kinds of industry, coupled with the 
view-points of a number of men, each a 
specialist in his line. 


It is almost axiomatic that the larger and more 
successful the plant, the more eager it is to 
use this multiplied experience that is a part 
of every established Engineering Organization. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville 627 Tennessee Electric Power Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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THE PEOPLES STATE BANK| 


Member Federal Reserve Bank 


RESOURCES OVER $150,000,000 


First 


In wealth per capita 
In nineteen industries 
In steady growth 

In per capita savings 


The Peoples State Bank 
has greatly aided in this 
development of prosperi- 
ty of Detroit's citizens 
and industries. 
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The inside illustrations each deal with 
some incident or problem in the life of 
a foreign born resident or his descen- 
dants. One folder carries the headline 
“Increase Your Store of Knowledge” 
and the copy deals with the importance 
for the newly arrived immigrant of 
learning American methods and lan- 
guage. Another folder shows a foreign 
born resident welcoming a group of 
relatives that he has been instrumental 
in bringing to America. What for- 
eigner, happily settled here, does not 
nurse the ambition to help a father, 


mother, brother, sister, or other of his 
kin to join him in this land of oppor- 
tunity? 

The messages beneath these inside 
illustrations are given in English on 
the left hand page with an exact trans- 
lation on the opposite page. When dis- 
tributed they are directed to people 
whose names indicate they are of the 
nationality corresponding to the transla- 
tion. Some of these may be fully 
Americanized and well able to read 
English. To such people who receive 
them an italic note at the-bottom of 
the English page, makes clear the reason 
for sending them in the foreign lan- 
guage.‘ A corresponding note in the 
foreign language at the bottom of the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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KEEPING OPEN CHANNELS 
OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 23) 
noting that the banker with a journal- 
istic sense gets far larger audiences for 
his talks than one without it, Because 
he gets readers as well as hearers. The 
fact that a certain sort of speech is news 
should always be borne in mind by the 
banker when he is asked to make a 
talk and while he is preparing to make 
one. The mere announcement of one’s 
idea on a business subject may or may 
be news, but the announcement of 
those very ideas in a public speech is 
almost sure to be news, and to be han- 
dled as such by newspapers and weekly 

journals. 

The size of the audience does not make 
as much difference as the importance of 
the meeting. The importance of the 
meeting does not make as much dif- 
ference as the importance of the 
speaker. And the importance of the 
speaker does not make as much dif- 
ference as the importance and news 
value of the thing he says. 

Theodore Roosevelt could get a whole 
column of front page space by the use 
of a single word such as, for example, 


“Dee-lighted,” “bull moose,” ‘“weazel 
word,” “malicious liar,’ “race suicide” 
and “Byzantine Logothete.” Such 


terse and ringing expressions appeal to 
newspaper men because they know the 
simplicity and directness of the public 
mind and the small amount of time for 
reading which the public has. By all 
means, hand them the full manuscript of 
your speech, but if possible, write it in 
such a way that they can select one or 
two paragraphs and give the sense of 
it correctly by printing those alone. 

While on this subjet of speaking, it 
seems to me that many bankers miss 
opportunities for impressing their per- 
sonalities and the aims of their institu- 
tions on large groups and on the public 
as a whole, when they fail to “take the 
stump” at Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ings and all civie gatherings with a busi- 
ness or economic background. I am fully 
in sympathy with the growing sentiment 
against too many associations and too 
much “luncheon oratory,” but I feel that 
the way to correct an abuse like this is 
to emphasize the good idea it abuses. It 
is up to the banker, in my opinion, to 
put solid investment value into many 
business gatherings which are now wast- 
ing their time in listening to uninformed 
speakers, speakers who must perforce 
fall back on rhetoric to supply their lack 
of business information. 

Of course, I appreciate that having 
something to say and being willing to 
say it to a crowd are qualities not always 
present in the same man, but frankly, 
I would rather listen to one speech from 
a banker who hates to make speeches 
than to a dozen from orators who like 
to make them. Making a business talk 
is no more a matter of art or talent than 
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building up a bank account. The banker 
in his advertisements tells the public that 
it is hard to start a savings account, 
but really a simple matter to keep it 
going. He will probaby find that 
the same thing applies to a talk on busi- 
ness or economi¢ matters. 

Perhaps the time will never come 
when it is not harder to face an un- 
familiar audience than one’s own ex- 
ecutive committee or board of directors, 
but one modern invention has improved 
the situation and that is the radio. 

The Radio is Waiting 

I have talked to the program man- 
agers of more than one important broad- 
easting station and I feel safe in saying 
that their facilities are open to any 
banker who wants to make use of them 
for disseminating information on sav- 
ing, investments, how to use a bank 
how to build up eredit at bank, how to 
draw checks, or any kindred subject. I 
believe that the willingness of radio cor- 
porations to include banking talks in 
their programs is a sure indication of 
the fact that the vast and ever-increasing 
radio audience is ready to tune in on 
such talks and to hear them to the end 
without touching the dial. 

I had intended to leave any discussion 
of paid advertising out of this paper, 
but bank advertising is so much an 
educational matter and devotes itself so 
little to mere competitive merchandising, 
that perhaps a word on the subject will 
not be out of place. 

I have spent all my business life as a 
sort of liaison officer between advertising 
men and bankers. I feel they ought to 
know each other better and estimate each 
other’s value to business more accurately. 
The ordinary advertising agent is a good 
deal of a banker himself, if he only stops 
to think about it, and the ordinary 
banker is a good deal of an advertising 
man if he only stops to think about it. 


The advertising agent invests other 
people’s money and is paid, not by the 
people whose money he invests, but by 
the people with whom he invests it. He 
needs accounts in order to buy white 
space at a commission, just as the banker 
needs accounts in order to discount 
paper at a profit. But he must stand or 
fall by the results of the space he buys, 
just as the banker must stand or fall by 
the results of the investments he makes. 


Putting the shoe on the other foot, 
the banker attracts deposits by his re- 
putation for integrity—a reputation 
based on cireumstances which he can 
only create by some form of advertising. 
Whether he professes to understand ad- 
vertising or not, he is a product of ad- 
vertising. He is a successful banker 
because he has succeeded in making 
people believe in him without testing 
him, and the moment his depositors 
decide to quit believing and see for 
themselves whether he can pay them in 
full or not, is the moment when his bank 
will suffer a set back, to say the least. 
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PRINTING PRESSES 


M°r= than one-half of the newspapers in the United States— 
in big and little cities—are printed on presses which come 


Similar presses built in this State are used to print the 
principal newspapers in every reading country on the globe. 
For many years this bank has been an important link in the 


building and marketing of printing presses. It offers unequalled 
facilities for serving all having banking business in the Great 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank, and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership 
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Despite these similarities, bankers and 
advertising men are generally as far 
apart as if they spoke different 
languages. The advertising man forgets 
that the banker is only a sort of space 
and copy buyer on a large seale, while 
the banker forgets that in the last 
analysis, the advertising man is only a 
creator of credit over wide areas. 
When they get together, the advertising 
man gets a chance to learn what a 
dreamer of dreams the banker is, and 
the banker gets a chance to learn what 
a hard-headed handler of mathematical 
valués the advertising man must be. 

Advertising and agency men are in 
stronger and stronger evidence these 
days as directors of large banks. 

These men and others like them are 
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performing a double service. They serve 
banking by giving bank executives a 
just estimate of publicity values, and 
they serve business as a whole by show- 
ing borrowers that the banker knows 
how to estimate the value of distribution 
machinery in weighing business assets. 
Distribution machinery, as far as a 
bank itself is concerned, includes per- 
sonnel of stockholders, directors, officers 
and employes; location and conveniences 
of building; customer service facilities 
in all departments; public activities of 
officers; publicity and advertising. 
Unless every one of these items is at 
its best and unless every one is well co- 
ordinated with all the others, the state- 
ment will show a smaller figure for total 
resources than it otherwise would. 
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URING the few hours that a bank 

is open to the public, it is a hive 
of industry. People are coming in, 
making deposits or withdrawals and 
hurrying out again. Others are negoti- 
ating loans, buying bonds or opening 
accounts. In quiet room men 
whose time aggregates several hundred 
dollars an hour are planning an impor- 
tant deal. Information involving thou- 
sands of dollars is wanted in a hurry 
over the telephone. Letters are being 
received that must be answered immedi- 
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CENTRAL BANK & TRUST CO 
ERIE, PENNA. 























We invite your correspondence 


SHUTTS & MORRISON 
BANK ARCHITECTS 


Marine Bank Building 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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By WARREN D. BRUNER 


President, Bruner & Simmons, Inc., Office Layout Specialists 


ately after reference to some record. 

In short, in the banking business par- 
ticularly, there is need for speed and 
precision. Any inconveniences or dis- 
tractions that prevent the realization of 
the utmost speed and the greatest ac- 
curacy are to be avoided. 

Some inconveniences and distractions 
are traceable to incorrect management 
or operation. These can be removed by 
changing the method or system. Others 
are caused by overlooking some consid- 
eration in planning the building or lay- 
out. These either cannot be removed, 
or can be corrected only at considerable 
expense. 

In the banker’s problem of designing 
a building to fit the bank’s needs, it is 
to the latter distractions he wants to 
direct his .attention that he may do all 
that is possible to prevent their occur- 
renee. 

For convenient consideration we can 
classify the various distractions as, (1) 
those due to conditions of the work, 
and, (2) those arising in the mind or 
body of the individual. 


Distractions Due to Working 
Conditions 

Most of the distractions involved in 
the conduct of the business may best 
be considered as to the effects upon the 
senses of seeing, hearing, feeling, smeH-: 
ing and tasting. 

Seeing. The sense of sight is per- 
haps the most important in modern 
business. The previous article brought 
out the necessity for sufficient light and 
for the avoidance of direct and reflected 
glare to eliminate or reduce the error 
caused by eye strain. 

In addition to these distractions, there 
are those caused by motion within the 
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SHUTTING OUT DISTRACTIONS 
IN THE WORKING SPACE 


How to get the greatest efficiency by protecting 
employes from injurious drafts and odors, and 
unnecessary sound in the operating quarters 


hint 







line of vision. A quick movement on 
the part of some object or person causes 
a subconscious reaction on the part of 
the eye which may even result in lifting 
the eyes completely from the work in 
hand to take in fully what is going on. 
So too, a rhythmic periodic motion has 
a fascinating tendency to lure the vis- 
ion away from its main business. 

Naturally we cannot expect to pro- 
tect our employes from all movement 
around them. We can, however, so plan 
our arrangement that moving parts of 
machinery are concealed and that per- 
sons requiring concentration are re- 
moved from or are screened off from 
spots where a great amount of motion 
is unavoidable. 

Sereening off does not necessarily 
mean private offices, nor separation of 
departments in separate rooms. When 
a person is seated at his desk, a low 
railing surmounted by a sheet of opaque 
glass will effectively prevent his seeing 
what is going on around him. When 
he stands up he ean, of course, see over 
such barriers, but when he is standing 
he is not at work and it makes no dif- 
ference if he does see the activity of 
the rest of the office. 

The convenient location of facilities, 
and the installation of modern com- 
munieating systems will also do. much 
to reduce the amount of movement on 
the part of clerks who, incidentally, are 
not working when they are moving 
around. 

Hearing. Sound, like light, travels 
in waves and reaches the individual, 
(1) direct from the source of the noise, 
(2)reflected from surfaces in the room, 
and (3) transmitted through the strue- 
ture of the building and the objects in 
the room. 
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Bank ceilings that possess sound-absorbing qualities need not necessarily ruin the os ye aps or architecture of the interior as these two views show 
’ 


At the left is a ceiling of celotex, and to the right one of perforated oil clot 


A small percentage of sound may be 
essential to the performance of par- 
ticular kinds of work. All other sounds 
are distractions regardless of their 
source. 

As an experiment a group of clerks 
accustomed to working over a machine 
shop were removed to a quiet location. 
Their output increased about 40 per 
cent. Moved back again, they reverted 
to their previous record. This was a 
simple practical’ demonstration that a 
person subject to continuous din or 
noise is under a nervous strain that 
prevents his doing his best work. 

There are no machine shops connected 
with a modern bank, but there are type- 
writers, adding machines, telephones, 
addressing machines, numerous mail 
handling machines and other noise mak- 
ers that add to the general racket. 

To these there may also be added the 
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MORGAN BANK, NEW YORK CITY 
Trowbridge & Livingfion, Archites 


AIR-TIGHT and 
WATER-TIGHT 


Successful compliance with 
rigid specifications in many per- 
manent buildings is proof of the 
statement that Jackson Windows 
are air-tight and water-tight. 


ak Ps Ps Ps ee 


.DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


street noises that come in through the 
windows, and the noises of the street 
and in other parts of the building that 
are transmitted through the structure 
itself. 

Specific individual noises, as of a 
shrill voice, noisy tread, isolated ma- 
chine and so forth, while not subjecting 
the nervous system to a strain, do, how- 
ever, distract one’s attention from work 
and cause the mind to wander. 

The modern building is built of ma- 
terials that are much better transmitters 
of sound than those used formerly. Pro- 
tection against outside noises must defi- 
nitely be planned by the inculsion of 
some insulating material in the walls 
at the time they are erected. 

Segregation of noisy machines is logi- 
cal but not always possible. Even when 
possible it is not the complete answer 
to the problem. Sound proof partitions 


BANK 


WINDOWS 
of Bronze 


So perfectly are Jackson 
Bronze Windows made and 
so accurately are they fitted 
thateven the largest sizes can 
be opened and closedwithout 
effort. They lend an air of 
dignity and security to bank- 
ing institutions. 


WM. H. JACKSON CO. 


Manufadurers . Eftablished 1827 
333 Carroll St., Brooklyn, New York City 
“ 
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Distributors + Philadelphia 
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both of which have the capacity to absorb sound. 


must surround them to prevent the noise 
getting out into the other parts of the 
bank. If visibility is required double 
glass partitions may be used to advant- 
age. But the people who use the ma- 
chines must also be protected. For this 
purpose and for general office use, ceil- 
ings and perhaps walls should be sound 
deadened. 

Sound deadening a ceiling usually 
consists in putting a false ceiling about 
two inches below the regular ceiling 
with the intervening space filled with 
hair, felt or other material that ab- 
sorbs most of the sound waves that 
strike against it. The surface may 
be cloth painted with a special paint, 
wirescreen, or oil cloth perforated to 
permit the sound wave to get through 
and become lost in the deadening ma- 
terial. 

Such treatment reduces the noise in a 
room approximately one half. It can be 
applied after a building is built, but 
not so economically as when in the 
course of construction. 

Included in the building plans there- 
fore, must be the determination of the 
areas the banker wishes to have sound 
deadened. 

The use of a soft surface floor will 
materially aid in the reduction of noise 
in a room. Linoleum, cork carpet, rub- 
ber, mastie or carpet are all superior 
to cement and marble in this respect a 
well as in the effect upon the nervous 
systems of those compelled to walk o 
them. 

The surfaces of walls and furniture 
also have an effect upon the sound re 
flection of a room. Use of curtains # 
hangings, linoleum top desks and simi 
lar articles all help to quiet noisy rooms 

The surest preventive of noise #8 
to catch it at the source. In the cav 
of heavy machinery for the operati0 
of the building, this means care in # 
lection of particular types and also ® 
some instances, insulation by means af 
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composition bases or blocks between 
the machine and the floor. In the every- 
day work of the bank it may mean the 
adoption of quiet models of typewrit- 
ers, fans, adding and other machines, 
felt pads under machines, rigid type- 
writer desks or tables instead of drop 
head desks, composition castors on 
chairs, universal use of rubber heels, 
judicious selection of eall signals and 
similar provisions to prevent noises 
from getting started. Many of these 
are not questions of layout, but they 
should be considered in connection with 
the more purely layout problems to per- 
mit decision as to what measures to 
adopt to deaden the sound once it has 
been generated. 

Feeling. Closely akin to the effect 
upon the nerves of continual noise is 
that of constant vibration. To a bank, 
building its own quarters, this is hardly 
a problem as little if any of the ma- 
chinery of a bank is heavy enough to 
give rise to much vibration. I have 
known, however, of a ventilating sys- 
tem being discarded because of the vi- 
bration it caused in the general office. 
Needless to say, any such machinery 
should be located in the basement or on 
the lower floors. In the ease of rented 
quarters it is vibration caused by the 
operations of other tenants that must 
be guarded against. 

Best work cannot be expected from 
If the 


people who are uncomfortable. 
room is too hot or too cold their sub- 
conscious minds cannot. avoid dwelling 


on that fact to the detriment of the 
work. The same holds true of the hu- 
midity, of the purity of the atmosphere, 
and also of the amount of air stirring 
in the room. In all of these respects 
conditions of work should be such that 
the people are not conscious of them. 

These are all questions of heating 
and ventilating and serve but to em- 
phasize the necessity for planning these 
facilities in such a way as to maintain 
a temperature of about 69 degrees, hu- 
midity not exceeding 50 per cent, fre- 
quent change of air and avoidance of 
drafts. 

In the heat of the summer it is pleas- 
ant to be by an open window, but un- 
less protected against, that same pleas- 
ant breeze will disturb papers and carry 
in dust and dirt that ruins documents, 
dresses and tempers. In cities where 
soft coal is burned this is particularly 
true. The ventilating system whether 
or not it makes use of window ventila- 
tors should prevent such distractions. 

Discomfort, with accompanying dis- 
traction may also be induced by muscu- 
lar fatigue occasioned by the posture 
when seated or standing at work, or by 
excessive standing or walking around. 


Use open letters signed by an 
officer thru 


REED’S MASTER PLAN 
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Correction of such conditions through 
analysis of the work performed and 
intelligent planning and selection of 
equipment, is, however, a management 
problem rather than one of building 
design. 

Smelling and tasting. The senses of 
smell and taste play very little part in 
the operation of a bank. Avoidance of 
external odors is chiefly a matter of 
selection of location with due regard to 
our neighbors. Internally, any opera- 
tions as cooking should be so placed, 
insulated by proper walls, and served 
by the ventilating system, that the odors 
will not penetrate the other regions of 
the bank. 


Flooring and paints that give off of- 
fensive odors when wet or under cer- 
tain climatic conditions should also be 
avoided. 

Other distractions. Some kinds of 
work require intense concentration and 
freedom from interruption, others pri- 
vacy from being overheard, and still 
others privacy from being observed. 
The requirements in each ease should 
be definitely determined and provision 
made in locating such work and division 
of the space into rooms, to take care of 
them. 

Extreme care should be exercised in 
the granting of private offices, as many 
individuals will want them because of 
vanity or the mistaken notion that their 
prestige will be enhanced if they have 
an office of their own with their name 
on the door. The nature of the work to 
be performed should be the measuring 
stick. 

Distractions Arising Within the 

Individual 


A healthy individual can do better 
work than one who is sickly or suffer- 
ing from some chronie minor ailment. 
A person with defective eyesight is 
likely to make errors. One with faulty 
hearing will misunderstand instructions. 
Decaying teeth give rise to many dis- 
orders in other parts of the body. 

The hearing of these obvious truisms 
upon the layout is simply this. If a 
bank ean do so it should arrange for 
medical examination of applicants for 
positions, periodic examination of em- 
ployes, competent nursing or first aid, 
and similar services, to insure the selec- 
tion and maintenance of healthy em- 
ployes. Inclusion of a cafeteria or 
lunch room, sanitary custody of ecloth- 
ing, pure drinking water, a gymnasium, 


rest rooms and adequate toilet and wash-: 


ing facilities are all “desirable in the 
campaign for health. 

When a new building is being plan- 
ned is an ideal time to install some of 
these features that modern management 
is finding more and more worth while, 
but which physical limitations in old 
quarters have prevented. 

Provisions must be made in planning 
the arrangement of the bank for the 


location and operation of such of these 
services and facilities as are to be 
adopted. 

In addition to the physical distrae. 
tions we have been discussing, there are 
conditions existing solely in the minds 
of the employes, that can be equally 
harmful in their effect upon the work. 
Many of these can be avoided by the 
adoption of certain policies some of 
which also have a distinet bearing upon 
the layout of the building. 


Provision of a library, recreation 
room, play ground and similar faeili- 
ties all effect the morale of the institu- 
tion and concern the layout, as the space 
and equipment must be planned for. 


If we are planning our building to 
secure the maximum results from the 
efforts of our personnel we must do all 
that we can to prevent or reduce the 
sights, sounds and countless other dis- 
tractions that lead the individual to 
think consciously or unconsciously of 
anything else but the work he is per- 
forming. Tracing the sources of most 
of the distractions leads us in one way 
or another to considerations affecting the 
planning of the layout, and our inves- 
tigation furnishes us with additional 
data to be used when we approach the 
detail planning which will be discussed 
in the concluding article of the series. 


A new building to cost $125,000 will 
supplant the present Lorain office of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. 

The two story vault, 14x18 feet is 
already in place. Its walls are of 18 
inch reinforced rivet grip steel and 
concrete. This will be lined with steel 
and protected by a network of alarms 
and signal systems. 

The building will be two stories high 
with one store room on each side of the 
bank entrance and nine offices above. 
The bank front will be of monumental 
design; the details after the Erechtheum 
of the Acropolis at Athens. Two Ionie 
columns 28 feet high and 40 inches in 
diameter will flank the bronze doors. 
An elaborate flood lighting arrange- 
ment will completely illuminate the en- 
tire front of the bank at night. 

The bank lobby will be finished in 
imported Bottocino marble, and marble 
and bronze will be used for counter 
screens. Ample tellers’ cages will pro- 
vide prompt service for customers. 
There will be a conference room direetly 
across the lobby from the manager's 
office. 

The identiscope will furnish further 
protection for safe deposit box holders. 
This is a camera arrangement whieh 
supplements the identification provided 
by a customer’s signature. 


Registered Mail Envelopes 
HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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‘1 | Photo-drawings Showing Bank Buildings 


Now being constructed by the 


St. Louis Bank Building & Equipment Company 


Bb prospective builder of a new bank has much more to consider than merely the production 
of a pleasing exterior. The arrangement, adequate lighting, etc., of the building interior, 
create problems that only experts are competent to solve. 


Under our single contract 
plan, the entire responsibility 
for every feature of the plan- 
ning and construction is as-. 
sumed by us. You know in 
advance exactly who is doing 
the work, when it will be 
finished and what the total 
cost will be. 


he 
‘S- 
al GREENE COUNTY BANK BANK OF LELAND 
: Greeneville, Tenn. Leland, Miss. 
e 


When you decide to erect a new home 
for your bank, you will require the 
help of someone of experience to ren- 
der the highest type of service. That 
is the kind of assistance our specialized 
organization is qualified to give you, 
backed by many years of expert 


The design of a bank should express 
something more than passing fashion. 
It should possess some significance, 
some artistic meaning; it should ex- 
press something of the purpose for 
which the building is intended, some- 
thing of the character and individu- 


18 : ality of those who inhabit it. Other- 
3 Se — of banks through wise, it expresses nothing—a mere 
a ; pile of stone. 
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FIRST STATE BANK 
South Haven, Mich. 


ALTON NATIONAL BANK 
Alton, Ill, 


We will, without obligation, furnish 
photographs, plans, cost data and 


other information to any banker. 


DELAWARE COUNTY NAT'L BANK 
Muncie, Ind. 


Our service may be summed up under the following headings : 


The design, construction and complete equipment of 
bank buildings under the single contract method. The 
entire contract is assumed and guaranteed by us. 


The design, construction and complete equipment of 
bank buildings under “cost plus fixed fee’ plan. 


Architectural service only for banks where the fore- 
going methods would not be practical or the banker 
would prefer to sublet the contracts. 


The complete equipment of bank buildings is a definite 
part of our service. 


St. Louis Bank Building & Equipment Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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HERE IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Each month you will find in this “Question 
Box” what an experienced bank engineer says 
on matters that are of vital interest to bankers 


QUESTION NO. 1. What do you 
advise for stair treads on the stairway 
leading from the main banking room 
to the safe deposit department in our 
bank? 

ANSWER. Of course to answer this 
question correctly we should have some 
idea as to what other materials are used 
in conjunction with this stairway, and 
also just how the stairway is con- 
structed. One of the best things that 
we know of for stair treads is the Alun- 
dum stair tile which is manufactured 
by the Norton Co. of Worcester. These 
tile are non-slip and are semi-vitreous. 
They come in a variety of sizes and 
colors. On the other hand, if the sur- 
rounding treatment of the stairway re- 
quires some other type of material, it is 
possible that marble could be used, 
although it is liable to be more 
slippery. Travertine stone makes an 
excellent stair tread, not as slippery as 
marble,—in fact, practically a non-slip 
material. Then, of course, there in the 
rubber tile or rubber stair treads, lino- 
eum, and other similar materials. We 
consider that the most important fea- 
ture of a stairway in considering the 
type of treads, to be whether or not the 
customers or others using the stairs are 

















Tus beautiful and imposing 
Granite and Bedford stone 
building was designed and is 
being built and equipped for 
the CITIZENS NATIONAL 
BANK at Romeo, Mich., 
under our Actual Cost, Guar- 
anteed, plus Fixed Fee plan, 
with saving returned to owners. 


We will call on you, if you 
wish, without obligation. 


the asking. 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 


apt to slip on the material, and the 
above recommendations have been made 
with this thought in mind. 
QUESTION NO. 2. What is the 
most lasting material for windows? 
ANSWER. The best window made 
from all standpoints, the tightest, the 
most lasting, the window having the 
least upkeep, and with all these features 
being easily operated, is the Jackson 
window manufactured by the Wm. H. 
Jackson Co. of New York City. This 
window is maunfactured in bronze and 
has been used most successfully in some 
of the larger bank buildings and in 
cases where a special requirement calls 
for an absolute weather and dust tight 
window. It is constructed in the double- 
hung window style as well as the case- 
ment window style, and any of the 
variations or combinatins of these styles. 
There are also the drawn steel win- 
dows of various manufacturers, the 
Campbell windows, a double hung win- 


dow, the Crittall and International 
Casement Co’s. steel windows and 
many others of this type. Then there 


is the nickeled silver window manufac- 
tured by the Kawneer Company, which 
has recently been placed on the market. 
Besides the above mentioned types there 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
ROMEO, MICH. 
| 


Bank Builders 


Our expert advice is yours for 


1438 First National Bank Building 


Chicago, IIl. | 


is also the hollow metal fireproof win- 
dows and, of course, the windows con- 
structed of wood. 

The order in which the various types 
are mentioned above indicates their re- 
lative costs; the better and, therefore, 
more expensive windows being men- 
tioned first. Under the present market 
conditions it is, however, quite possible 
that the better type windows might 
compete more favorably with the 
cheaper type windows and it is not un- 
common to find quotations on steel and 
iron windows which are slightly lower or 
very nearly the same price as a specially 
constructed wood window. 

QUESTION NO. 3. Are scales for 
the free weighing of our customers of 
real value to a bank? 

ANSWER. The Toledo Scale Co. of 
Ohio has an attractive scale which many 
banks have purchased and _ installed 
either in a recess off the sidewalk or 
within their banking rooms in a promi- 
nent location, and it has been found that 
these scales are used freely not only by 
the customers of the bank but also by 
people passing and by children, future 
customers of the bank. Many of these 
banks, which have installed the scales, 
consider them a _ good advertising 
medium. Other banks state that the 
scales have been a great help in secur- 
ing new accounts, as depositors seem to 
appreciate this little additional service 
so apart from the usual banking rou- 
tine. 

QUESTION NO. 4. What is park- 
erizing? 

ANSWER. Parkerizing is a chemi- 
eal rust-proofing for steel and iron 
which has been developed by the Parker 
Rustproof -Co. of Detroit. Briefly, it 
consists of coating the iron through a 
method of dissolving minute particles 
of the iron from the surface as it is 
immersed in a chemical solution; these 
minute particles being replaced by 
phospates of iron contained in the solu- 
tion. It converts the surface of the 
metal into a highly resistive compound 
which is practically impervious to all 
the ordinary agents of corrosion. Other 
methods or rustproofing change origi- 
nal shapes and dimensions more or less, 
but with parkerizing these changes are 
minimized. For example, very fine 
serew threads can be parkerized with- 
out impairing the accuracy of their fit 
or requiring the re-coating of threads. 
Fine springs do not lose their elasticity; 
magnets retain exactly the same mag- 
netic foree,—in fact, none of the physt 
cal properties of the metal are changed. 
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NY organization that has 
designed, remodeled and 
constructed as many bank 
buildings as we have need not 
rely on its own word for the 
best recommendation of its 
work. 


It is rather in the results that 
we have achieved on hundreds 
of previous bank building jobs 
of all classes upon which our 


success and reputation are 
based. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 


THOMAS M. JAMES COMPANY 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
3 Park St., Boston 





~ 100% 
Added Space 


The view to the left shows 
the original building of the 
Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, to which we 
recently built the addition 
illustrated below, just 
doubling the amount of 
available space. 
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What Our 
Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations, pre- 
liminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color 
design of proposed 
building. 


2—Complete plans, spec- 
ifications, full size de- 
tails and awarding of 
contracts in conjunc- 
tion with owner. 


3—Complete superin- 
tendence. 
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STONY ISLAND STATE SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W rite for our brochure on the “Open Door to Bank Architecture” 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














SOUTH AWAKES IN \NEW 
ERA OF INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 15) 


length of time. It can truthfully be said 
that the South is yet the undeveloped 
section of this country, but she is now 
beginning to grow with startling rapid- 
ity. 

As to whether or not the South is 
really growing we have the evidence of 
the records. Since 1876 the deposits of 
banks in the United States have in- 
creased twenty-fold; in the South the 
increase has been forty-fold. The indiv- 
idual deposits in the South in 1876 were 
but $160,000,000: they are now nearly 
$6,000,000,000, or nearly 3700 per cent 
increase; and the number of banks has 
increased from 1,127 to 9,882 during the 
same time—about 870 per cent. In the 
State of Kentucky the increase in de- 
posits of banks in less than 25 years has 
been 350 per cent. There are banks in 
Louisville today larger than the largest 
bank in New York City 30 years ago. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been 
in the history of America such a build- 
ing boom as is now going on in the 
Southern States. The amount of the 
building permits for 1925 in the 16 
Southern States no one can accurately 
state, but it has been estimated that for 
this year they will run more than $6,- 
000,000,000,—relatively unprecedented 
totals. 





It has been conservatively estimated 
that the hydro-electric power companies 
of the South alone will be forced to 
spend at least $100,000,000 annually for 
the next ten years to keep pace with the 
ever-growing demand for light and 
power, and this is a field that is com- 
paratively untouched. 

Never before in normal times has the 
tonnage of the railroads of the South 
been as great as it is today; never have 
their securities been regarded in a more 
favorable light than now. To prove both 
of these statements we have but to refer 
to the record of such railway systems 
as the “L. & N.” and the Southern, and 
what is true of them is more or less 
true of every other railroad in the South. 


It is perhaps in manufacturing that 
the South has made its greatest strides. 
In 1890 the South manufactured but 
500,000 bales of cotton against 2,000,- 
000 bales for the balance of the country; 
she now manufactures annually nearly 
5,000,000 bales against 2,500,000 bales 
for the balance of the United States. 
The annual value of our cotton crop is 
now about $1,500,000,000. During the 
past 20 years the amount of money 
received from the cotton crop of the 
South alone has been about equal to all 
the gold that has been mined in the world 
since Columbus discovered America. 

. Over $1,000,000,000 is now invested in 
the textile industry in the South, against 
$800,000,000 in the entire United States 








20 years ago. I can remember when 
there was not a single textile plant in 
my. own city, Chattanooga. We now 
have within the immediate environs of 
that city 53 textile plants. With the 
transferring of the textile industry to 
the South is coming the manufacture of 
many kindred lines, including textile 
machinery, dye plants, ete. There are 
now eight artificial silk mills in the 
South, either complete or under con- 
struction—one just across the Kentucky 
line in Tennessee now being erected 
at a cost of $5,000,000. The Carolinas 
have already surpassed Massachusetts in 
the number of spindles in actual opera- 
tion. 

The Southward trend is in evidence 
everywhere. 

High Point, N. C. and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are now rivals in the manufacture 
of furniture. 

The great steel corporations have 
poured their millions into Alabama, and it 
does not appear unreasonable to expect 
that the Birmingham District may even 
rival Pittsburgh, the greatest iron and 
steel producing center in the world. 

A subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company has just spent $30,000,000 at 
Houston, Texas, for a refinery. At 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, the oil companies have 
spent nearly three times as much. 

A few months ago six skyscrapers 
were under construction at one time iD 
Dallas, Texas. There is more railroad 
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construction in the South today than in 
any other section of the country. This 
evidence of growth and development is 
everywhere, from Maryland to Texas, 
and endless other examples could be 
given. 

One of the greatest assets of the South 
today is the boll weevil. When it first 
appeared it seemed a tragedy. For 
more than 50 years the farmers had 
promised but never practised diversified 
farming. The boll weevil showed them 
the way. Now 32 per cent of all the 
corn raised in the United States is 
raised in the South. In addition to 
cotton the South stands unrivalled, from 
an agricultural standpoint, in tobacco, 
sugar and rice, and raises a large per- 
centage of other farm products, besides | 
livestock, probably to a better advant- 
age than any other part of the United | 
States, and at a lower cost. From a | 
small section of Georgia there was 
shipped this year 14,000 cars of peaches. | 
In the little town of Greeneville, Tennes- | 
see, there has been marketed in three 
years more than $12,000,000 worth of 
tobacco. 








Never since I have been old enough | 
to observe have the prospects of the 





p South been equal to what they are today; 
; but above all things the South must, if GREENWICH TRUST COMPANY 


possible, avoid undue inflations or 
booms. The mightiest land rush this 
country has ever known is now going 
on in the State of Florida. The gold 
rush to the Klondike was not a cireum- 
stance compared to this. Some think 
that the population of Florida at the 
next census will be two and one-half 
times as great as it was in 1920. North 


Greenwich, Conn. 








Carolina is growing more rapidly than Skew building of the Greenwich 
any other State of the Union except Trust Company i i 
a n Gr 
tile Florida. Her greatest growth has been . P y maetearene 
a in manufacturing. She has also done Conn., is considered one of the 
one thing that every State in the Union fi indivi =4 4 : 
be iy should do—she has built and is maintain- nest individual bank buildings - 
ia me one of the best highway systems the country. It is a splendid ex-— 
. America has ever seen 
eted - ample of comp! -to- - 
mam Not only is the South growing ma- : P P me Xs dees date hanks 
sis terially, but it is growing in other diree- ing quarters with every facility 
tions. It is spending more than te : . 
era- . P € mo - 
times as much on public schools today provided for the comfort and service 
- as it did 25 years ago. It seems it is of customers. It was designed by 
destined to go from one success to an- 
vids, other until it reaches the very limit of 
tere our possibilities. 
It is now the best timbered region 
nave of any like area in the United States. 
nd it = great manufacturer has said that if 
pect New England had a monopoly of cotton , 
pes ~~ she could control the commerce A | 3 F R E D ioe B O S S O M 
an of the world. The South has that ad- . . 
vantage. as Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
Oil Last. year the South produced 37 per 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
0 at cent of the world’s supply of petroleum. 
At A joint committee of the American Asso- 
have ciation of Petroleum Geologists and the 
Geological Survey in 1922 estimated that 
pers the oil reserve in the Southern States 
ein | ‘lone were equal to 55 per cent of the 





road world’s visible supply. 
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ing business among farmers. 


 igpernsages the importance of progressive banker-farmer methods 

for bankers in agricultural communities, THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY has arranged a number of articles for early publication 
which will be of definite, practical help to country banks in develop- 
Watch for these in later issues. 











STRONG MARKET FOR LIVESTOCK 
AS PRICES HOLD FIRM 


Maintaining price levels through fall and winter 
depends largely on handling market and prevent- 
ing a flood of trading points that will break prices 


By TOM DELOHERY 


margin in their favor. Hogs, on the 
other hand, were mighty scarce; and 
scouts returning from the west say the 
rangers are holding back the biggest 
share of their ewe lambs. 

Indications are that cattle will seek 
more of a level. That is, the half-fat 
or warmed over stuff, due to a generous 
supply of grass cattle, a lot of which 
is coming earlier than usual because of 
the good market, will seek lower levels 
in comparison with the price of finished 
heavy cattle. In other words, they have 
been selling out of line. Finished cattle, 
especially of the heavy variety, will con- 
tinue in demand. There doesn’t seem 


4} jyeemmeny it by and large, the outlook 
for all kinds of livestock is pleasing. 
There doesn’t appear to be enough 
finished beef in sight to cause any appre- 
ciable decline in prices; the new hog 
crop is nothing to write home about, 
and nowhere along the horizon is there 
any sign of cheap lambs. Beeause of 
heavy runs of cattle and hogs it may be 
necessary to revise winter predictions a 
trifle, but even so if the trade is fed 
sparingly, it is not believed prices will 
show very much of a break. 

Travel over the corn belt and contact 
with market experts and producers war- 
rant confidence in the trade. The writer 
saw quite a few cattle in lowa, Kansas 
and Nebraska, but many of these have 
been turned half-fat because of the wide 


to be many 1100 pounders and above 
this season. 
and higher values. 


Hence the eall from killers 
Yearlings, of course, 
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securities promptly and 
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always sell well. 

Maintaining price levels during the 
fall and winter will depend a whole lot 
on how the market is handled. If prices 
show a bulge and producers get to ship- 
ping everything showing even a kernel 
of corn in the dung, trouble will ensue. 
Consumers took the recent ineline in 
hand by refusing to pay top prices for 
anything that was labeled beef. Result: 
they knocked from $2 to $3 off the price 
of live cattle. Industrial conditions 
cannot stand any too rapid or sizeable 
addition to the price of beef, especially 
if it hasn’t quality. It is not urged 
that a section of corn be fed a load of 
steers. That would be false economy 
just as it is to crowd the market with 
warmed-over stuff. 

Feeder business indicates many a 
vacant lot in the corn belt. Farmers 
are holding off a bit. They have plenty 
of corn, but they are trying to dope out 
what the cattle market will do during 
the winter. Right here it might be well 
to sound a word of warning. The 
present call for heavy cattle is inviting 
to lay in fleshy feeders. However, 
unless it is done for a short turn, it 
may be well to look around and see how 
many other feeders are buying the 
heavier stuff. Market history is that a 
dearth is followed by a deluge, and over- 
supplies bring ruinous prices. The 
market can handle only a certain number 
of heavy cattle. This season it hasn't 
been supplied, but just a few more cattle 
than were around would make a material 
difference in all prices. 

Watch the run of westerns for bar- 
gains in feeders. If packers, with well 
stocked coolers, are compelled to buy 4 
lot of grass stuff, they will do it only 
when they are able to enforce bargail 
prices. A good market attracted the 
western stuff a little earlier than usual 
but a break checked the movement some 
what. Native grassers, too, if they come 
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in goodly volume will enhance the oppor- 
tunity of the feeder to buy thin cattle 
at reasonable prices. 

In the last two years quite a few 
feeders have been making generous 
profits by feeding the cattle. Lightweight 
heifers, of good quality, which can be 
made to weigh around 800 pounds, and 
cows sealing 700 to 800 pounds in thin 
condition have been handled over the 
winter in nice shape. The feature of 
this business is that not much money is 
invested in the stock nor the feed. 
Usually the ration consists of silage, hay 
and cottonseed meal, with a little corn 
at the close to round out the condition. 
Coming along in March and early April, 
when the market is low on butcher stock, 
stuff with decent quality receives a warn 
welcome. I know some folks who have 
been making a nickle a pound margin. 
In feeding heifers, however, they should 
not be made to weigh over 850 pounds. 
Killers discriminate against stuff over 
this figure, but the heavier the cows the 
better. They run into the kosher class. 

Everyone is waiting for the new hog 
crop. There didn’t seem to be many in 
the country, and with a good prospect 
for corn, undoubtedly the supply will 
come late. Of course, there will be some 
who will ship early if the market stays 
up. The opinion that the crop will come 
later than normal is backed up by the 
demand for pigs. At present they are 
most popular animals in the division. 
Feeders, especially, are out trying to 
make up for what they didn’t breed last 
winter. 

It is doubtful if hogs will reach the 
$15 mark until the market knows for 
certain just what to expect from the 
new crop. Hogs are double the price 
of a year ago, and with the foreign 
market a trifle stale, the indications are 
that pork will continue as it is or just 
a trifle lower for some time to come. 
Right now the stocks of meat are of 
good size, but the outlet trade is not so 
very good. Europe hasn’t been as active 
as is common and little aid can be ex- 
pected from England because of its in- 
dustrial situation. An import duty on 
lard has been placed by Germany, and 
southern beef is still cheating American 
pork on the foreign markets. 

Despite adverse factors it is believed 
the hog market will work out satis- 
factorily if, like cattle, it is handled with 
wisdom. Flooding the trading points 
will undoubtedly break values for the 
time being. On the other hand, feeding 
the killers with a little less than their 
needs, will make for good prices and 
profits. 

Live mutton ‘prices have been a 
feature of the livestock trade. Values 
have been well sustained, and no cheap 
lambs are in sight. The western supply 
80 far has been yielding a lot of thin 
animals, suitable for feeders, but these 
Were not near enough to supply the 
cornbelt demand for animals of this 
sort. Prices of feeding lambs are up- 
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ward of $2.50 higher than a year ago. 
So long as this competition continues it 
will help both the feeder and the fat 
lamb trade. And, as remarked before, 
rangers are holding their ewe lambs, 
despite these alluring prices. 

The holding of breeding stock indiec- 
ates that the lamb market hasn’t as yet 
reached the peak. By this is not meant 
that prices Will go higher, but that the 
supply is not any too heavy for the 
demand. One observer indicates it 
would be at least two years before it 
happened. 


Despite the condition of the textile | 
trade insofar as labor is concerned, wool | 


producers are in strong position. Most 
of the old crop has changed hands, and 


traders are watching the new supply. | 


Foreign markets, too, are active at firm 
prices. Settling the British textile labor 
trouble has dropped the Australian weol 
market. Supplies ready for delivery in 
this country are in good position since 
purchases are made almost entirely to 
supply pressing needs. 

Naturally the strong condition of the 
wool market will reflect itself in the 
trade for lambs. And the dressed 
mutton market, on the other hand, is not 
rejecting the full amount of live weight 
prices. This is a factor in favor of the 
producer. 

A summary of the livestock market as 
a whole indicates that choice cattle will 
sell high enough to make decent profits. 
Opinions differ on the hog market, the 
government report being bullish, and 
the packers saying no faney prices can 
be expected. However, a good market is 
looked for. The sheep market looks 
stable, making the situation the most en- 
couraging it has been in years. 


FARMERS EARN LESS THAN 
BORROWING RATE 


Although agriculture in the United 
States did better financially in the year 
ended June 30, 1925, than in the preced- 
ing 12 months, its income was neverthe- 
less not sufficient to yield both a fair 
return on the capital invested in the 
business and a fair wage for the labor 
of farm operators and their families. 
This is brought out by the Department 
of Agriculture in an analysis of the agri- 
cultural balance sheet for the last crop 
year. 

On the capital invested in agriculture 
the return for the year ended June 30, 
1925, says the department, was at the 
rate of 4.6 per cent compared with 3.3 
per cent in the year ended June 30, 1924. 
This return represented interest on the 
investment and payment for the manag- 
erial services of farmers. It was the 
net income that remained after provid- 
ing for operating expenses and property 
taxes, and making an allowance for the 
unpaid labor of the farmer and his 
family at hired labor wage rates. In 
round figures the net income for the 
1924-1925 season was $2,712,000,000, 
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JOINT STOCK LAND 
BANKS MEET 
Better times for the farmer, partie. 
ularly for the livestock branch of the 
industry, were forecast by the speakers 


Dependability at the seventh annual meeting of the & 


American Association of Joint Stock § 
Land Banks held at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., September 1, 2 and 3. 


“ee dependable and confiden- The principal addresses were by 

tial relationship with our David Friday, economist and publicist, 
customers is a source of gratifica- ————— 
tion to us. 








The Drovers Banks are financial 
institutions whose years of experi- 
ence qualify them to render 
competent assistance in every 
phase of modern banking. 


The spirit of confidence engen- 
dered by dependability is one we 
expect to foster and maintain, and 
we note with pleasure the increas- 
ing number of clients making this 
spirit their own. 


GUY HUSTON 


Hon. R. A. Cooper, Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, <A. ¢. 
Williams and Elmer 8S. Landis, members 


ROVE op of the Farm Loan Board, Guy Huston, § 

President of the Chicago Joint Stock & 
NATIONAL BANK he r Land Bank, and former Governor Shoup § 
TRUSI&SAVINGS BANK of Colorado. F 


The addresses were broadeast from the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago General Electric Company’s _ station 


:H ee , eeeeeeeeGcone—ee NE , Ee 


was re-elected president of the Associa- 
tion. Other officers elected were: _ fir 
vice president, Walter Cravens, pre: 
ident, of Kansas City Joint Stock 
Boost your Safe Deposit Business Land Bank; second vice president, 
thru A. W. Hendrick, vice president of § 
REED’S MASTER PLAN REED’S MASTER PLAN California Joint Stock Land Bank: 
: treasurer, Samuel L. MeCune, president 
ee eee en eed ES SE eee eee = of Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Stock Lané 
: . Bank of Cleveland; secretary, W. W.§ 
compared with $1,992,000,000 in 1923- 4.1 per cent, compared with 2.5 per cent Powell, Washington, D. C. 
24. in the preceding year. 
In estimating the net return to the While this is a gratifying increase, it 
actual farm operator in the crop year still comes far short of equalling the Midland Adds to Surplus es 
1924-1925, the department divides the rates that the farmer has to pay for Directors of The Midland Bank® ] 
gross return on this unencumbered the use of borrowed capital. Interest Cleveland, meeting on Tuesday, Jub ] 
t 
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KOA at Denver. 
Guy Huston of Chicago and New York 
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capital in the same way as it does the paid by farmers on mortgage and other 21st voted to transfer $75,000.00 fron 
gross return to all the capital invested indebtedness in 1924-25 was 6.4 per cent, undivided profits to surplus accout! 
in agriculture. That is to say, it reckons and 6.6 per cent in the preceding year. making the surplus $750,000.00. Th ) 
the net income available for interest on Thus, as a combined return for the use Midland, which opened for business # 
capital and the managerial services of of their capital and for their own man-- April, 1921, now has capital and sw | 
the farmers after deducting operating agerial services, farmers received around plus of $2,750,000.00. At the sa ¢ 
expenses, taxes and an allowance for two per cent less than was paid solely time the board voted the reguay { 
the labor of the farmer and his family.. for the use of other capital, under condi- quarterly dividend of 14% per cent, pay 
On this basis the return on the farmer’s tions not requiring the lenders to take able August 10th to stockholders : 
] 


unencumbered capital in 1924-25 was any responsible part in production. record August Ist. 
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A Bank with 900 


branches 
af ; a 


Branches in Canada, Newfoundland, New York, London, 
| Paris, Barcelona,Cuba, Porto Rico, Dominican Republic, 
| Haiti, British and French West Indies, Argentina, Brazil, 
| British Guiana, British Honduras, Costa Rica, Uruguay, 


-- Venezuela, Colomb a, Peru. 


Serving Twenty-One 
Different Countries 


MERICAN importers and exporters who are 
A interested in trade with Canada or any of the 
twenty-one countries in which our branches are 
located, will find that because we have our Own 
branches, offering a direct service, we are better 
equipped than any other bank to assist American 
firms who are interested in foreign business. 

Our Foreign Trade Department at Head Office 
in Montreal, is always willing to supply informa- 
tion on Canadian and foreign markets, economic 
conditions and information concerning tariff rates 
and the documentation and financing of foreign 
shipments; and to secure any information concern- 
ing importing and exporting business. 

You are invited to send us your enquiries. 


The 


Royal Bank 
of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE AT MONTREAL 


RESOURCES EXCEED 700 MILLION DOLLARS 





SPREAD IN FARM 


OME of the factors responsible for 

the wide variation in the interest 
rates charged on agricultural loans in 
different parts of the country are in- 
dicated by a study of credit informa- 
tion recently gathered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Rates are much lower in the East and 
Central West than in the South and 
West. On loans based on personal and 
collateral security the variations are 
often wider than in the case of mort- 
gage loans. In general, interest rates 
appear to vary with the risk that the 
lender takes and with the local supply 
of loanable funds, although the distance 
of a region from financial centers is less 
important today than it was before the 
Federal Reserve System and the Federal 
Farm Loan System provided channels 
through which funds could freely flow 
from eenters to points where capital is 
needed; 

Interest rates on first mortgage farm 
loans made by commercial banks in 1923 
averaged 6.89 per cent. Rates in dif- 
ferent states varied from 5.3 per cent 
in New Hampshire to 9.6 per cent for 
New Mexico. There was less variation 
hetween states in the" rates charged by 


INTEREST RATES 


insurance companies than in the rates 
charged by commercial banks on first 
mortgage farm loans. In some states 
the average interest rate charged by in- 
surance companies was as low as 5.09 
per cent compared with 8.48 per cent in 
other _ states. Moreover, the rates 
charged by insurance companies de- 
clined more between 1921 and 1923 than 
did the rates charged by. commercial 
banks. It is supposed that rates on bank 
farm mortgage loans responded less fully 
to changes in general credit conditions 
than did rates on farm mortgage loans 
made by the insurance companies chiefly 
because commercial banks ean _ shift 
their advances from long term to short 
term obligations when it suits them to 
do so. As a result, banks do not feel 
the competition of other farm mortgage 
credit agencies as quickly and as fully 
as do the insurance companies. 

“As a rule,” says the department, 
“interest rates vary with the demand for 
loanable funds, and this demand fluctu- 
ates with the opportunities for the 
profitable use of funds, with the sea- 
sonal need for funds, and with the in- 
terest rate charged. An important fac- 
tor is the local supply of loanable funds. 


Where local savings are large, both in- 
dividuals and banks are able and willing 
to make loans at relatively favorable 
rates. Higher rates must be charged in 
regions that are deficient in savings and 
capital and are consequently dependable 
on outside supplies. 

Climatie conditions also affect inter- 
est rates, through their influence on the 
amount and the stability of farm in- 
comes. This is shown by the rapid rise 
in interest rates as one moves westward 
in North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas toward the semi-arid 
regions. Insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks often refuse to make mort- 
gage loans where the rainfall is below 
a certain minimum. Other influences on 
interest rates are types of farming, and 
the soil and topography of farming re- 
gions. In one-crop farming regions 
chances of loss to agriculture are taken 
into account by lending agencies in the 
form of higher interest charges. 

The influence of soil and topography 
on interest rates is shown by the fact that 
capital does not flow as freely to south- 
ern Illinois as to central and northern 
Illinois. In the same way some parts 
of northern Minnesota are much less 
abundantly supplied with loanable 
funds than the Red River Valley of 
North Dakota. It is also considered 
probable that heavy taxes which tend 
to reduce farm incomes lessen the bor- 
rowing power of agriculture and influ- 
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How would you handle 
collections in Anniston, Ala. 





The Rann MCNALLy Bankers Directory answers practically 
every question that arises in banking and commercial inter- 
course. No matter how perplexing the subject, the Blue Book 
will give you the facts about it—instantly. Facts that you can 
This information is collected twice a year, 
direct from first-hand sources in the banks, at a cost of tens of 


always rely on! 


thousands of dollars. 


Whether you buy the Ranp MCNAtty Bankers Directory for 
reference, for collection purposes, for mailing lists, or other 
uses, you will find it an unequaled investment. Fifty-two years 


Ranp ME©NALLY Bank- 
ers Directory Blue 
Book 

The Bankers Monthly 

Key to the Numerical 
System of the A.B.A. 

Bankers Service Guide 

Bankers Service 
Bulletin 


Banking and Business 
Ethics 


Maps for Bankers 


of unswerving fidelity in providing accurate and authentic infor- . 
mation have made RAND MCNALLY publications unquestionably é 


predominant among the banks of America. 


The Blue Book is published in March and September. Let us 


tell you more about it. Write us. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Dept. 18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 1856 
ficial Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
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REED’S MASTER PLAN 





ence interest rates. 

Operations of the Federal and joint 
stock land banks are believed by the 
department to have tended to lessen 
variations in interest rates throughout 
the country. Loans by these institu- 
tions are made at a nearly uniform rate 
in all states. ; 

One of the factors in making interest 
rates unequal in different parts of the 
country is the varying adequacy of 
banking facilities. Where banks are 


small, with a limited capital and a lim- 
ited clientele, interest charges are natur- 
ally higher than in regions having large, 








Hecolook Envelopes 


HECO—CHICAGO 





well organized and heavily capitalized 
financial institutions. Thus, North Da- 
kota in 1920 had one bank for every 
722 persons in its population, compared 
with one bank in Rhode Island for every 
12,625 persons in its population. 

An excessive number of small banks 
each with a small clientele, says the de- 
partment, means an abnormally high 
overhead cost per unit of business. It 
involves keen competition for deposits, 
on which the banks must pay high in- 
terest rates. There is also a greater 
risk on loans heavily concentrated in 
limited areas. 
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A DIRECT APPEAL THAT WINS 
FOREIGNERS’ BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 54) 
opposite page.. 

Reports from users of folders sini- 
lar to these bring out many interesting 
facts. The younger element, descend. 
ants of foreign born parents, express 
satisfaction at receiving the folders, be- 
cause the. foreign language message with 
its English equivalent gives them an 
opportunity to brush up on the lan- 
guage of their forefathers. Foreign 
speaking folks come to the bank and 
discuss with some one of the employes 
who speaks their language, the correet- 
ness of the use of some of the words in 
the foreign version. 

A number of banks have kept aceu- 
rate check of the lists to whom folders 
have been sent, comparing with new ae- 
counts opened. Direct results are found 
by these checks, varying in amount ae- 
cording to local conditions. After mail- 
ing the first three one bank found over 
50 new savings accounts, with initial 
deposits totaling in the neighborhood 
of $20,000 coming from names on this 
list. 

Two banks have used folders to culti- 
vate the savings accounts of foreigners 
already on their books. One of these 
banks mailed the folders monthly to 
savings accounts of persons of foreign 
birth or extraction. 1107 accounts at 
the first mailing showed an average bal- 
ance of $25.18 with total deposits of 
$27,695.75. After the sixth mailing 
933 aceounts were left with an average 
balance of $48.02 and total deposits of 
$45,642.36 (a gross inerease of $17,- 
946.61 or $23.74 increase in the average 
balance during the six month treatment.) 

The other bank mailed these folders 
to foreign born people having small, in- 
active savings accounts on its books. 
With 5511 accounts remaining at the 
end of the sixth mailing, a net increase 
of $314,799.52 was observed, which 
amounts to a net gain per account of 
$48.68, after making deductions for 
losses through withdrawals and closed 
accounts during the treatment period. 
How to Distribute Foreign Language 

Material 

The distribution of foreign language 
material must be handled with an ap- 
preciation of the conditions which ap- 
ply. 

House-to-house, or “mass” distribution 
is feasible and satisfactory in all neigh- 
borhoods where the great majority of 
families are of the same foreign extrac- 
tion. Should there be an oceasional fam- 
ily of Italian extraction, for example, 
living in a block which is most solidly 
inhabited by Slovaks, the receipt of 4 
Slovak folder by this Italian family 
will hardly produce an ill effect al- 
though naturally this particular folder 
would not produce results. An Italian 
family thus situated is meeting the 
Slovak on the street, and in the neigh- 
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borhood stores; his children come in 
contact with the Slovak children in or 
during playtime. If the family harbors 
strong prejudice against Slovakia they 
will not be living among them. Henee, 
there is little chance of their being an- 
tagonized toward the bank because they 
find a Slovak folder issued by it in their 
mail box. 

Where any one nationality group 
does not predominate in a block this 
method of distribution is not wise and 
must be altered to meet conditions. 


The banker need not be hesitant about 
distributing his bank’s advertisements 
in this inexpensive’ way, if they are 
made sufficiently attractive to overcome 
the absence of the postage stamp when 
they are taken from the mail box or 
picked up from the doorstep. Foreign 
born folks do not receive as great a 
volume of mail as do others in this 
country. To many of them it is an 
event to receive a letter by mail. There- 
fore, they are not so ready to discard 
a message which comes to them without 
Uncle Sam’s delivery. Department 
stores and other retailers make generous 
use of dodgers, broadsides, and display 
sheets distributed in mass in foreign 
neighborhoods. These merchants secure 
good results from such distribution. 
The bank should do likewise if its ma- 
terial is right. 

In neighborhoods where a particular 
nationality is to be found in econsider- 
able numbers, but does not predominate, 
a special form of what I like to call, 
“Selective Distribution” may be used. 
This is naturally slower and probably 
50 per cent more expensive than mass 
distribution, but if carefully handled, 
it ean be made to approach mail dis- 
tribution, in effectiveness. Briefly,— 
this selective distribution involves the 
employment of canvassers who are of 
the same nationality as those receiving 
the advertising. These carry materials 
with them and ring the doorbell of a 
house or flat. The canvasser asks the 
occupant, in the foreign language, 
whether he is of that particular extrac- 
tion, such as Slovak, Polish, Bohemian, 
or Italian. If the answer is in the nega- 
tive the chances are that the oceupant 
did not even understand the question 
so that no harm is done. If his answer 
is in the affirmative, then he says that 
he comes from the Blank Bank and 
would like to have the occupant look 
over the folder which the bank has is- 
sued especially for people of this na- 
tionality. -By having the ecanvasser 
make note of the house numbers and 
flat of each dwelling in whieh is found 
a family of this extraction, a list of these 
numbers may be made so that following 
distributions may be made from these 
lists. 

Under varying circumstances banks 
find many ways of delivering foreign 
messages to the right people. In some 
eases a distributor is posted outside the 
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doorway of a church where the services 
_are held entirely in the foreign language. 
As the congregation leaves the church 
each one is handed one of the advertise- 


ments. This method has often been 
found quite satisfactory and equal to 
mass distribution in its results. An- 
other plan which works well is to have 
the folders distributed at meetings of 
societies composed entirely of foreign 
born people of the particular nationality. 
I have found it splendid to seeure dis- 
tribution of foreign material in paro- 
chial schools where the co-operation of 
the Sisters was active. 

Unquestionably, however, mail distri- 
bution is the most satisfactory except 
for the expense involved. To secure 
mailing lists of persons of any specific 
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_ THE 
FOREMAN 
BANKS 


FOUNDED 1862 


We invite the business of 
banks, corporations, firms 
and individuals on our 
63-year record. 


“A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 
democratic and it is a pleasure to do business” 


The Foreman National Bank 
The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 


$10,000,000 








nationality is usually simple. The par- 
ish chureh list, the foreign society list, 
the subseription list of the foreign news- 
paper and other sources are usually 
available. The directories and poll lists 
permit the choice of names which are 
readily recognized as those of persons 
of the nationality desired. While this 
choice of names calls for thorough fami- 
liarity with the nationality in question, 
I have found it to be most infallible 
provided only that all names which 
might possibly indicate some other na- 
tionality are discarded. 


T. E. Harris was elected cashier of 
the American National Bank of Rogers, 


_Arkansas, suceeeding S. G. Parsley, 


who resigned. 
























































N December 


31, 1922, the amount of 

tax-exempt securities outstanding 
in the United States was approximately 
$#32,000,000,000, consisting of nearly 
$12,000,000,000 of wholly tax-free and 
over $20,000,000,000 of surtaxable secur- 
ities. Of the $12,000,000,000 worth of 
wholly tax-free obligations, $2,294,000,- 
000 were issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment and $8,797,000,000 were state and 
local securities. $10,700,000,000 worth 
of these tax-exempt securities were 
owned by business corporations, $4,450,- 
000,000 by 22,000 persons whose taxable 
incomes in 1922 averaged in excess of 
$10,000, and $16,770,000,000 by indiv- 
iduals with smaller incomes and by char- 
itable institutions. 

On the $10,700,000,000 worth of tax- 
exempt securities owned by business cor- 
porations, the interest amounted to 
$448,000,000, all of which was entirely 
free from taxation. Banks and trust 
companies held approximately $5,600,- 
000,000 of these absolutely tax-free 
securities on which they received $236,- 
000,000 in interest. 1492 insurance com- 
panies owned over $2,200,000,000 of 
these absolutely tax-free securities on 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH TAX’ 
EXEMPT SECURITIES, 


By Hon. RALPH P. LOZIER 


U.S. Representative from Missouri 


which they received $92,000,000 interest 
in 1922. If the income received by these 
corporations (exclusive of insurance 
companies) on these tax-exempt secur- 
ities had been taxable, the revenue there- 
from would have amounted to about 
$44,500,000. Individuals whose taxable 
incomes averaged over $10,000 in 1922 
received on tax-exempt securities in- 
terest amounting to $176,000,000, over 
$97,000,000 of which was wholly tax-free 
and more than $78,000,000 was condi- 
tionally subject to a surtax. The maxi- 
mum tax on this interest, had it been 
taxable at the 1922 rate, would have been 
about $58,000,000. It is estimated that 
if the remaining income from these tax- 
exempt securities were in fact taxable, 
an additional $78,500,000 revenue would 
have accrued, making a maximum tax 
loss in 1922 of $181,000,000 on account 
of tax-exempt securities. Some author- 
ities assert that the total loss in revenue 
on incomes from all forms of tax-exempt 
and partially tax-exempt bonds exceeds 
$300,000,000 annually. However, after 
July 2, 1926, approximately $20,000,- 
000,000 of the existing mass of tax- 
exempt securities will be practically 


and sale of well-secured bonds. Offices — 
and representatives at your service. 
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within the control of the Federal Goy- 


ernment, so far as the surtax is con- 
cerned. 
The Treasury Department estimates 


that the amount of wholly tax-exempt 
seeurities outstanding in the United 
States on June 30, 1925 was as follows: 


State, county, city and other 
local subdivisions ........ $13,010 000.000 
Territories, insular possessions, 
and District of Columbia .. 
United States Government .. 
Federal Land Banks, Joint 
Stock Land Banks, and In- 
termediate Credit Banks .. 


RD wixaiews onda dave $16,875.000,000 
This total should be reduced by $2,- 
737,000,000, amount held in Treasury or 
in sinking funds, leaving $14,138,000,- 
000 as the net amount of wholly tax- 
exempt securities outstanding June 30, 
1925. This is an increase of approx- 
imately $10,000,000,000 since December 
31, 1912. 1924 was the record year for 
the flotation of tax-exempt securities, 
the net increase for the year being $1,- 
187,000,000, while in 1923 the net in- 
crease was nearly as much, being $1,- 
044,000,000. Between December 21, 
1923, and June 30, 1925, the volume of 
outstanding wholly tax-exempt secur- 
ities, after deducting amounts held in 
Treasury and in sinking funds, increased 
$1,640,000,000. The par value of these 
securities in 1924 was four and one-third 
times as large as the average for the 
ten years preceding the World War, and 
the amount of wholly tax-exempt secur- 
ities on July 1, 1925, was 242 per cent 
greater than it was on December 31, 
1912, and 13.6 per cent greater than on 
December 31, 1923. 


Proportion of State, Local and 


Industrial Bonds 

In 1912, 9.79 per cent of all securities 
floated in the United States were issued 
by states or other local subdivisions of 
government. This percentage had 
grown in 1920 to 17.03 per cent and in 
1921 to 28.76 per cent, but in 1922 it 
fell to 21.01 per cent, and in 1923, to 
20.70 per cent. 

In the eleven years from 1913 to 1923, 
inclusive, new capital issues of secur- 
ities by corporations aggregated $21,- 
482,875,235 or an average of $1,952, 
988,657 annually. During the same 
period, state, municipal, and other local 
securities were issued aggregating $7, 


136,000,000 
2,175,000,000 


1,554,000,000 
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097,872,611, or an average of $645,261,- 
138 annually. But the percentage of 
increase for state, municipal, and local 
purposes was much more rapid than for 
corporate purposes, especially during 
the years 1921, 1922, and 1923, when 
state, municipal, and local securities 
were floated, aggregating $3,284,083,782, 
or an average of $1,094,694,594 annually. 
During these three vears corporate secu- 
rities were floated aggregating $6,889,- 
535,213, or an annual average of $2,- 
296,511,737. However, in the eleven 
years from 1913 to 1923 inclusive, the 
total securities floated for state and local 
purposes was only One-third the aggre- 
gate of the securities floated for cor- 
porate purposes. 

It is a time honored theory that all 
citizens should contribute to the support 
of the government in proportion to their 
ability, but this formula is reversed 
under the policy of issuing tax-exempt 
securities, which, in its practical opera- 
tion, means that the greater wealth the 
man has, the less taxes he shall pay. 

No one familiar with the facts will 
deny that many owners of swollen for- 
tunes are systematically investing their 
capital in tax-exempt securities in order 
to escape taxation, especially the high 
bracket surtaxes. Between 1917 and 
1921, the number of persons reporting 
an income of over $300,000 decreased 
from 1015 to 246. This may be ac- 
counted for in part on theory that more 
men and organizations now evade income 
taxes than in former years. But much 
of the decrease is undoubtedly due to the 
purehase of tax-free bonds by those 
whose annual income is in excess of 
$300,000. 

The ever increasing supply of tax- 
exempt securities makes tax dodging 
easy, and deprives the local, state, and 
federal governments of revenues con- 
servatively estimated at from $120,000,- 
000 to $300,000,000 annually, which are 
sorely needed to enable our govern- 
mental agencies to function efficiently. 
The system is viciously discriminatory. 
It ineubates and nurtures communistie 
sentiment and socialistic projects. It 
diseourages and penalizes individual en- 
terprise and initiative. 

In our complex economic system, 
money invested in tax-exempt securities 
may discharge publie obligations, make 
public improvements, and perform other 
useful purposes, but it yields no revenue 
and does not aid productive industries. 
It only does a part of its duty and in 
return for what it does, it demands un- 
usual privileges and immunities. 

_ The issue of tax-exempt bonds penal- 
wes all other forms of securities, with- 
holds capital from industrial develop- 
ments, railroads and other public util- 
ities, except at a higher rate, which is 
immediately reflected in increased prices 
for manufactured commodities, freights, 
and other public utility services. This 
18 beeause higher priced capital must 
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Electric Light and 
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Power Issues 


that merit the consideration of the most 
conservative banker 


A One-Year Issue Yielding 6.00% 


General Power and Light Company 


| 
One Year Mortgage Lien 6% Gold Notes 
Due September 1, 1926 


The Company serves a population in excess of 60,000 
in highly prosperous communities representing such 
| diversified interests as agriculture, mining, manufac- 
| 
| 





turing, dairying and live stock in Michigan, Arizona, 
Kentucky, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming and Idaho. 
Net Earnings for the year ending June30, 1925, over 


three times annual interest charge. 
| Price Par and Interest to Yield 6.00% 
| 


A One-Year Issue Yielding 6.50% | 


Continental Gas, Light & Power Co. | 
One Year 6% % Gold Notes | 


Due August 15, 1926 
The Company furnishes without competition all the | 
electric light and power in numerous prosperous and 
growing communities in Texas, New Mexico and 
Louisiana serving a population in excess of 35,000. 

Net Earnings for the year ending June 30,1925, were 
more than five times interest charges on this issue. | 


Price Par and Interest to Yield 6.50% 


An Eight- Year Issue Yielding 6.75% 


Southwestern Gas, Light & Power Co. 


8-Year General and Improvement Mortgage 
6% % Gold Bonds 
Due April 1, 1933 
The Company’s plants, located within a radius of 100 
miles of Fort Worth, Texas, supply without compe- 
tition electricity or gas to a number of substantial and 
prosperous communities in rich agricultural territory 
with a population in excess of 35,000. 

Net Earnings for the year ending December 31, 
1924, were more than five times interest charges on 
this issue and over 2)4 times interest charges on total 
bonded debt. 

Price 98 and Interest to Yield over 6.75% 


Descriptive circulars of these and other high 
grade securities furnished upon request 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


39 South La Salle St., Chicago 
MILWAUKEE KALAMAZOO 
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Bridging Space 


E long-distance telephone, surmounting 
barriers and bridging space, makes the scat- 
tered people of the nation neighbors. 


Whether you wish to call Chicago, New York, 


Havana, San Francisco, Boston, Seattle, or any 


intermediate place, the long-distance facilities 
exist—ready for your use. 


The Bell System today has 5,000,000 miles of 
long-distance lines, which, with its exchange 
lines, bring its total wire mileage up to more 


than 39,000,000 miles. 


This nation-wide plant and nation-wide service 
underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


| STelery an Zelth amy Celaate tice ele me stores 
Sales thru 
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operate these industries and commercial 
agencies. This means increased cost of 
production which is quickly translated 
into higher prices for commodities. 

In permitting the issue of tax-exempt 
securities, the law unfairly discriminates 
against private enterprises and in favor 
of governmental enterprises. Inasmuch 
as the income from securities issued by 
governmental agencies is not taxable, the 
lower interest rate at which they are 
marketed is reflected in charges for 
service, and is often sufficient to enable 
a governmental enterprise to put a coni- 
peting private enterprise out of busi- 
ness, or at least render its operation un- 
profitable. If this policy continues, it 





NEW YORK. 


“The People’s 
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will unquestionably result’ in privately 
owned public utility organizations 
abandoning the field to municipal plants, 
and after the elimination of private com- 
petition, the public service charges will 
undoubtedly advance and exceed the pre- 
vailing rates under competitive condi- 
tions. 

The rapid increase in the cost of 
government, local, state, and national, 
is a matter of grave concern to all 
students of present day problems, in 
view of which it would be extremely 
unwise to limit either federal or state 
source of revenue. No class of property 
should be beyond the fair and reason- 
able exercise of the taxing power. In 
peace times, as well as in periods of na- 
tional peril, the right and power to tax 
every class of property, tangible or in- 
tangible, must be indisputable, in order 
that taxation may be equalized, equit- 
ably readjusted, and ultimately reduced. 


It is contended that to discontinue the 
issue of tax-exempt bonds will increase 
the interest rates on securities hereafter 
issued by states, counties, and their 
political subdivisions. In the last an- 
alysis, the discontinuance of the issue of 
tax-exempt securities will not materiall) 
affect the interest rate on bonds issued 
by the Federal Government or states, 
and their local subdivisions. There are 
always a large amount of funds belong- 
ing to schools, colleges, universities, in- 
surance companies, trust estates, and 
other institutions, available for invest- 
ment in the bonds of the United States, 
states, counties, and their subdivisions, 
even at a rate considerably below the in- 
terest on prime industrial or other high 
class securities. Repudiation of public 
debts is practically unheard of in 
America. Tax secured bonds are safe 
and of the highest class. The interest 
and sinking funds for their ultimate 
payment are provided by taxation on 
tangible and intangible property, the 
assessed value of which is several times 
the bonded indebtedness. There is prae- 
tically no element of risk. 

There will always be a large class of 
investors who prefer public securities, 
even at a lower rate, to industrial secur- 
ities bearing higher rates, but subject to 
fluctuation on account of varying eco- 
nomie conditions. This exemption priv- 
ilege is not adequately reflected in the 
price at which these bonds are marketed, 
or in the effective interest rates, because 


so many bonds of this character 
have been issued and are now out- 
standing, that the market is satur- 


ated, and a considerable proportion of 
these securities must be sold to persons 
whose incomes are comparatively small 
and to whom the exemption privilege is 
of but little or no value. Competent 
authorities estimate that on December 
31, 1922, tax-exempt securities aggregat- 
ing $16,000,000,000 were held by indiv- 
iduals having annual taxable incomes of 
less than $10,000. This indicates clearly 


*that the bond market is so thoroughly 


saturated with non-taxable securities 
that they get only a fraction of the 
benefit that is supposed to accrue to 
them by reason of their non-taxable 
feature. It appears, therefore, that the 
exemption privilege does not materially 
reduce the interest rate, and state and 
local governments are not in fact saving 
much, if any, interest by reason of the 
tax exemption privilege, while on the 
other hand, men of great wealth who 
fortunes are invested in these securities, 
are wholly or partially immune from 
normal taxes and surtaxes on theif 
income from these investments. 

Treasury officials agree that the 
United States Government could have 
issued and sold their several issues 0 
bonds at practically the same rate, if 
they had not included the tax exemptiv® 
feature. 

From 1904 to 1916, state and mun 
cipal bonds were easily marketed at it 
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terest rates from one-half to one and 
one-half per cent less than choice public 
utility and railroad securities, and prac- 
tically the same difference obtains at 
the present time. Prior to the adoption 
of the progressive income tax system, 
there was a slight advantage enjoyed 
by bonds of state and municipalties 
because they were the obligations of re- 
sponsible commonwealths or their polit- 
ieal subdivisions; because they were 
based on the taxing power and pay- 
able out of public revenues; because 
their legality was undoubted and their 
flotation had been sanctioned by well 
understood constitutional and statutory 
provisions; and finally because the faith 
and credit of responsible governmental 
agencies were behind such securities. 

The difference in the average yield of 
publie utility bonds and municipal bonds 
from 1904 to 1922, inclusive, is shown 
by the following table: 


Average yield Average yield Disparity in 
on Public on Municipal Favor of 


Utility Bonds Bonds Municipal 

Bonds 

1p04 ....4.50% 3.45% 1.05% 
1905 ....4.40% 3.45% 95% 
1906 ....4.45% 3.50% 95% 
1907 ....4.55% 3.70% 85% 
1908 ....5.20% 4.20% 1. & 
1909 ....4.65% 3.85% 80% 
1910 ....4.60% 3.85% -75% 
1911 ....4.70% 4. % -70% 
1912 ....4.70% 4. % -70% 
1913 ....4.65% 4.15% 50% 
1914 ....4.90% 4.25% 65% 
1915 ....4.90% 4.15% -75% 
1916 ....4.85% 4. % 85% 
1917 ....4.75% 3.85% -90% 
1918 ....5.75% 4.55% 1.20% 
1 ~-- -5.70% 4.40% 1.30% 
1920 - 6.15% 4.45% 1.70% 
- 7.45% 5.35% 2.10% 
ea 5.55% 4.20% 1.35% 


This is to say, in the thirteen years 
from 1904 to 1916, inclusive, the average 
yield of municipal bonds was approx- 
imately one per cent less than the 
average yield of public utility bonds, 
while in the six year period from 1917 
to 1922, inclusive, the average difference 
in the yield of municipal and publie 
utility bonds was 1.42 per cent, but un- 
doubtedly was emergencies, post-war de- 
flations and incidental economic adjust- 
ments are largely responsible for this 
disparity in the yield of these two forms 
of investment in the last few years. 
Since the adoption of the income tax 
system, the spread between the yield on 
municipal and public utility bonds has 
inereased, but this is primarily due to 
conditions incident to unstable, and at 
times erratic movements in the financial 
world. However, this divergence is 
largely caused by the increase in the 
rates on public utility bonds and not to 
a decrease in the rates on municipal 
bonds. 

Reliable statistics are not now avail- 
able showing’ the average yield on public 
utility and municipal bonds for 1923 
and 1924, but the disparity between these 
orms of investments is not nearly so 
great as it should be, taking into econ- 
sideration the fact that municipal bonds 
are tax-exempt; and with the return of 
stable economic and financial conditions, 
this spread will practically disappear. 

The difference in the average yield of 
municipal bonds and railroad bonds in 
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the 40 years from 1877 to 1916, inclusive, 
and from 1917 to 1922, inelusive, com- 
puted by ten year periods, was as 
follows: 


Municipal Railroad 
Bonds Bonds Difference 
% % % 
1877-1886 ......5.02 5.14 12 
1887-1896 ......3.96 4.25 .29 
1897-1906 ......3.31 3.76 45 
1907-1916 ...... 4.01 4.13 12 
1917-1922 ...... 4.46 5.10 64 


In the 40 years from 1877 to 1916, 
inclusive, the average annual yield on 
municipal bonds was 4.07 per cent and 
the average yield on railroad bonds was 
4.32 per cent, a difference of only one- 
fourth of one per cent, and from 1917 
to 1922, inelusive, there was less than 
two-thirds of one per cent difference in 
the average yield of municipal and 
public utility bonds. Obviously the 
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spread between these two forms of in- 
vestment should have been much greater, 
in view of the tax-exempt feature of 
municipal bonds, and it is evident that 
the benefits that accrue to munipalities 
on account of their bonds being immune 
from taxation is more imaginary than 
real. Municipal bonds are not being 
marketed at anything like as low a rate 
of interest as should prevail when their 
tax-exempt feature is taken into con- 
sideration. The yield on municipal has 
been close to that of rails. 
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THROWING A SEARCHLIGHT 
ON THE BORROWER’S 
STATEMENT 
(Continued from page 27) 
concerns were investing substantially in 
them, but as a rule, bonds, stocks and 
other securities are not taken into the 
banker’s analysis as “Quick,” the theory 
being that the liquid assets should rep- 
resent the process of the merchandise 
from its raw state through conversion 
into finished products, accounts and fi- 
nally, eash, from which debts ean be 
paid. If a substantial securities’ item 
appears among the assets, inquiry will 
develop information as to its content, 
and thus enlightened, the banker is in 
position to make such allowances in his 
analysis as to their worth and liquidity 

as the circumstances merit. 

There is another item which, while 
not “quick” in aecordance with the above 
theory, is nevertheless readily convert- 
ible into cash. Reference is made to 
the “Cash Surrender Value of Life In- 
surance” carried on the lives of the 
principals of the concern in favor of 
the business. 

While the banker depends chiefly 
upon the current assets for the pay- 
ment of his loans, he needs, however, to 
be posted regarding the value of the 
customer’s plant, represented by his 
land, buildings and machinery and fix- 
tures and other assets which may ap- 
pear in his statement. 

“Real Estate” is generally carried 
on the books at cost and ordinarily it 
is not considered good poliey to write up 
its value on the strength of apprecia- 
tion. With the rise in realty values in 
many places in recent years, there are 
instances where this has been justified 
in the case of older, well located busi- 
ness sites purchased originally at low 
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prices and which have substantially in- 
creased in value. In this event, the re- 
sult of the reappraisal should appear in 
a special account on the other side of 
the balance sheet, or attention directed 
to it in suitable manner in the state- 
ment. 

The age and condition of the build- 
ings are considerable factors in judging 
the figures at which they appear in the 
statement. Depreciation at the rate of 
one per cent to two per cent a year is 
considered a conservative allowance for 
wear and tear on this class of property 
and a fund known as “Reserves for De- 
preciation” may be set aside out of earn- 
ings each year to take care of this con- 
tingeney or it may be the borrower's 
practice to make an annual charge-off 
from earnings to take care of this de- 
preciation. Enlargements and improve- 
ments will be reflected in an increase 
in the “Buildings” item. 

The value of “Machinery and Fix- 
tures” is governed by their length of 
service and condition. It is recognized 
as a conservative practice to allow for 
depreciation of these items at the rate 
of ten per cent annually and as with 
buildings, it is well to provide for this 
through the “Reserves for Deprecia- 
tion.” Another item which may appear 
on the balance sheet and for which 
reasonable depreciation should be pro- 
vided annually is “Delivery Equip- 
ment.” An inerease of plan equipment 
will generally be reflected in an addi- 
tion to these accounts. Another fea- 
ture regarding which the banker should 
be informed is the amount for which 
the plant is insured. 


An item which may appear in a bor- 
rower’s statement but on which the 
banker places little dependence is 
“Good-Will.” Usually its value is 
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found to shrink considerably in ease of 
liquidation. Companies whose products 
are known practically in all corners of 
the world frequently carry their “Good- 
Will” at only a nominal figure. 

“Patents” is another item seen in 
some statements and justified by the 
character of the business, but the realiz- 
able value may be open to question. 
Some concerns continue to carry their 
“Patents” on their books long after they 
have expired or have become obsolete, 
but the more conservative business 
writes them off as earnings permit. 

Liabilities 

“Notes Payable” are classifed into 
several divisions—the first being “Notes 
Payable for Merchandise.” The line of 
business is the determining factor in 
judging whether or not the borrower 
should be paying for goods purchased 
with notes. Allowing for those lines of 
business in which this is customary, the 
banker dislikes to see this item, as it 
indieates that the borrower is not in 
position to take advantage of the best 
trade terms and discount his bills and 
that he may not be using his bank loans 
for current purchases, but that he may 
be investing them in plant or other slow 
assets, or that he is short of working 
capital. 

“Notes Payable to Own Banks” should 
be analyzed to ascertain the amount 
owing to other depositories and with 
the idea of determining to what extent 
the borrower is using his bank lines and 
his methods of liquidation with each. 
If this data is not furnished by the eus- 
tomer, the ready exchange of informa- 
tion between banks now makes it pos- 
sible to obtain it by consulting the other 
depositories for the amount owing them 
on statement date. The banker should 
also know whether or not any of the 
“Notes Payable” outstanding in other 
channels are secured by collateral, and 
if so, the nature and amount of same. 

“Notes Payable—Paper Sold” applies 
to those customers of sufficient size to 
place their notes with commercial paper 
brokers who sell them to banks with 
surplus funds to invest. In reviewing 
this item it is important to note its re- 
lation to bank loans outstanding and to 
the customer’s aggregate bank credit 
lines. It is a favorable feature when 
a concern’s open bank lines are suffiei- 
ent to retire the amount of paper out- 
standing through the broker, provided 
this has not been arranged temporarily 
over a statement period for the purpose 
of making a favorable showing. The 
high and low points of the customer's 
outstandings through the broker during 
the fiseal period furnish another valu 
able supplement. 

“Notes Payable Otherwise Disposed 
Of” may include notes to partners, of- 
ficers, friends or others who have loaned 
money to the business and inquiry % 
to the term and nature of such loans 
should be made by the banker when the 
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amount is sufficiently large to justify 
it. Loans by officers of close corpora- 
tions to the business should be subordi- 
nated to bank loans under special agree- 
ment. 

The trade terms on which the bor- 
rower buys is a guide to the size of the 
“Accounts Payable.” If this item is 
much in excess of approximately what 
it should be, it is an indieation that bills 
are not being paid promptly, and in 
lines where advantageous discounts are 
offered, it indicates the customer is los- 
ing money by not availing himself of 
them. Here is another warning to the 
banker, as the purpose of his loans is 
to furnish temporary eapital to permit 
the purchase of materials on the best 
terms. 

“Deposits” are funds left with the 
concern by employes, relatives, officers 
or others for which notes have not been 
given and should be regarded by the 
banker as a current liability unless in- 
formation as to the terms and nature 
of the deposits indieates otherwise. 

Two important items which are a 
part of practically every business con- 
eern’s current liabilities are “Wages” 
and “Taxes,” both of which have prior- 
ity over other obligations. Taxes may 
appear on the balance sheet as “Reserve 
for Taxes” but it should be included, 
nevertheless, as a part of the current 
debt since they must be paid from cash 
within a comparatively short time. 

“Interest on Bonded Debt” and “Divi- 
dends Payable” are items which should 
be included also in the quick liabilities, 
as cash will be required for their pay- 
ment. 

“Mortgages on Real Estate” are con- 
strued as a slow liability, their tenure 
generally extending over a period not 
ealling for payment within the term of 
the bank loans. The fact that the mort- 
gage has as security the borrower’s real 
estate continues to leave the current 
assets free and thus the security on 
which the banker depends (quick as- 
sets) is not impaired. 

The terms of the “Bonded Debt” will 
indieate whether or not the bonds con- 
stitute a lien on specific property or 
whether all assets of the company, cur- 
rent and fixed, come within their scope. 
It is very necessary that the banker be 
informed on these points and also as to 
the maturity of the bonds. If the due 
date of the bonds is approaching, in- 
quiry should be made as to the pro- 
visions being arranged for their retire- 
ment or refunding. 

An important item which may or may 
not appear in the statement furnished 
to the bank but which nevertheless has 
considerable bearing on the financial 
status of a business is the “Contingent 
Liability,” occasioned by endorsing and 
discounting “Notes Receivable.” In 
this way a concern assumes a secondary 
liability and may be called upon for 
payment in case the maker of the obli- 
gation fails to meet it. 
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The yard-stick by which the banker 
measures the liquidity of a statement is 
the two to one proportion of current 
assets to liabilities, or for each dollar 
of current debt, i. e., such obligations 
as will be due and payable within a 
year from statement date, the business 
is expected to show two dollars in assets 
which will be converted into cash within 
the same period. There are instances 
where this rule cannot be strictly ad- 
hered to, but it is an excellent general 
guide and allows for considerable 
shrinkage in values before the seeurity 
of the bank’s loans is threatened. 

Net Worth or Capital Account 

When a business is operated as a 
partnership, the difference between the 
total assets and total liabilities is desig- 
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nated as “Net Worth.” 
(Continued on page 84) 
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MULLEN RESIGNS CLEARING 
HOUSE SECTION 


Frank W. Simmonds, deputy manager 
ot the American Bankers Association 
and secretary of its state bank division, 
on September 1 became secretary also of 
the clearing house section, succeeding 
Donald A. Mullen who has resigned, it 
is announced at the Association head- 
quarters. Mr. Simmonds will also con- 
tinue in charge of the state bank divi- 
sion work. Although the state bank 
division and the clearing house section 


will have a joint secretary in Mr. 
Simmonds, they will as heretofore con- 


tinue as two distinct units within the 
organization. He entered the employ of 
the Association in September 1923, 
coming to it from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States where he was 
manager of the eastern district with 
headquarters in New York. 

Harry W. Whipple, for twelve years 
president of the New Haven Merchants 
Bank, New Haven, Connecticut, resigns 
and is succeeded by Samuel A. York. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing 
About It? 


Over 8,000 employers of the 
United States are carrying Group 
Insurance on the lives of 2,225,000 
enployees. 

This insurance covers whole groups of 
employees under a single contract with- 
out medical examination, in amounts 


varying from $500 to $10,000 per em- 
Gazer. Includes total permanent disa- 


ility without extra charge. 


GROUP INSURANCE for employees 
of factories, stores and business concerns 
of all kinds is rapidly increasing. It has 
proved of value to those who have 
adopted it, and others will take it up as 
soon as they learn of its usefulness. 


Our book on “GROUP LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE” will gladly be mailed you 
without obligation. 
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R. E. WRIGHT 


Wright Heads Ad Club 

R. E. Wright was elected president 
of the Advertising Club of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, for the year of 1925-26. He 
is manager of the commercial service 
and savings departments of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee. 

Under his direction advertising ac- 
tivities at the First Wisconsin National 
Bank have taken a decided step forward 
and he has installed many innovations 
and created new ideas in advertising 
for this bank. 

Burr Lee, advertising manager of the 
Second Ward Savings Bank of Mil- 
waukee was elected to the Board of 
Governors of the club at the same meet- 
ing. Mr. Lee directs the advertising 
for the Second Ward Savings Bank. 


Henry M. Robinson Decorated 

Henry M. Robinson, president of The 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank was presented with the cross of 
Officer in the Legion of Honor by Louis 
Sentous, French Consul. He previously 
had been a given the chevalier cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 

The French Government in presenting 
the cross recognizes the signal efforts 
Mr. Robinson put forth as one the 
United States members of the Commit- 
tees of Experts, appointed by the- Re- 
paration Commission which evolved the 
Dawes Plan. 


The merger of the Moline Trust and 
Savings Bank and the State Savings and 
Trust Company of Moline, Illinois will 
give that city the largest bank outside 
of Chicago, with combined asests total- 


‘ing more than $11,000,000. Plans were 


announced September 4th and the actual 
consolidation will take place soon. 
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Stettinius—Morgan Partner—Dies 

The banking world and Wall Street 
lost an important figure when Edward 
B. Stettinius, a partner in the banking 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, 
died at his home in rural New York. 
He had not been in good health for 
some time. 

The outstanding feature of his bank- 
ing career was the manner in which he 
handled the colossal munition transae- 
tions during the late war for the British 
and French governments. His work in 
the development of several huge in- 
dustrials is also significant. 

He was 60 years old and is survived 
by a wife and four children. 













Washburne Joins Union Bank 
of Chicago 

Mr. Clark Washburne, who was for- 
merly controller of investments for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, was 
recently elected a vice president and 
director of the Union Bank of Chicago, 
according to a recent announcement. 

Mr. Washburne’s new duties will be 
principally centered in the commercial 
department of the Union Bank. The ap- 
pointment took effect September 15th. 












Hahn Elected Junior Vice President 

On September 10th, at the board of 
directors meeting of California Bank, 
Los Angeles, H. F. Hahn, credit man- 
ager, was elected a junior vice president. 
Mr. Hahn has been connected with Cali- 
fornia Bank since February, 1920, and 
since 1922 has been manager of the 
credit department and an active member 
on the loan committee of the bank. 
While one of the younger bankers in 
Los Angeles, he is conceded to be one of 
the best informed men on credits in that 
city. 























At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Winters National Bank 
and Trust Company, Dayton, Ohi? 
Walter H. J. Behm, who was former] 
cashier of the bank, was named vit 
president and cashier. He has bee 
connected with the institution for th 
past year, previous to which time be 
was cashier of the Market Savings Bash 
of Dayton. 
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BANKER CELEBRATES 
103RD BIRTHDAY 


John A. Stewart, chairman of the 


board of trustees of the United States 
Trust Company is now 103 years old. 


He passed this mark on August 26, 1925. 
Mr. Stewart is one of the dldest living 





JOHN A. STEWART 


bankers in the country and although not 
active in the United States Trust Com- 
pany any longer, still has his remarkable 
facility of thought, and is as bright 
and alert as in former years. 

He was a close financial adviser to 
Lineoln during the Civil war. He is 
the oldest living graduate of Columbia 
University. He was president pro 
tempore of Princeton University after 
Woodrow Wilson became a_ public 
officer and held the seat for two years. 


Librarians to Exhibit at A. B. A. 
Meeting 

Miss Gudrun Moe, librarian of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
is chairman of the committee of the 
Financial Group of the Special Libra- 
ries Association, which will hold an ex- 
hibit in connection with the meeting of 
the American Bankers Association at 
Atlantie City. The other members of 
the committee are Miss Mary Hayes, 
librarian of the Naticual City Financial 
Library, New York; Miss Lyda Broom- 
hall, librarian of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, New York, 
and Miss Ethel L. Baxter, librarian of 
the American Bankers Association, New 
York. The exhibit is being placed through 
the courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Moody’s Investors Service, 
J. P. Morgan and Company, Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company and the Bankers 
Trust Company. 

. The chairman of the Financial Group 
of the Special Libraries Association is 
Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, 


Milwaukee, the vice chairman is Miss 
Aliee Scheck, librarian of the first Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles and the 
‘eeretary and treasurer is Miss Eleanor 
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Kavanaugh of the Standard Statisties 
Company, New York. 


Seward Prosser Elected Director of 
General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion held September 14, Seward Prosser 
was elected to membership on the board. 
Mr. Prosser is chairman of the board of 
directors of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York. He has been a director 
and member of the Finance Committee 
of General Motors Corporation for some 
vears, and has followed closely the pro- 
gress of the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation. 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 


National 
Chicago 
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A modern office and bank building at 


the southeast corner of Eighteenth 
Street and Granve Avenue, Kansas 


City, Missouri, will be erected for the 
City Bank of Kansas City at a cost of 
about $600,000. 
























What Is On 
Your Desk 
Today? 


Probably a problem in 
which the facilities and 
broad experience of this 
bank can be of service. 


It is a pleasure to us to 
cooperate with the out-of- 
town bank and to give it 


the benefit of our experi- 
ence of sixty-odd years in 
serving. 


Our large resources and 


wide connections through- 
this 
countries are helpful. 


out and foreign 


™ F1FTHIHIRD 


Nationa Banke Cincinnan 


Resources exceed 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 


It Solves Your 
Advertising Problem 


THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER, 
a Monthly Magazine, “‘Covers’’ 
Every Department and 
GETS RESULTS 


ERE is an advertising medium 

that keeps you in touch with 
depositors, raises their savings bal- 
ance, induces them to patronize other 
departments, and builds prestige and 
goodwill. 
THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER is a 
high grade magazine, printed in two 
colors, of whose eight pages about 
one-third are devoted to special copy 
regarding your particular bank. To 
all appearances it is published only 
by you. 


No other advertising material is nec- 
essary if you use THE SUCCESSFUL 


SAVER. Its flexibility enables you 
to tell the entire story of your bank 
to every depositor and prospect. 


And it GETS RESULTS. We have 
the proof in opinions of banks that 
use it. 


Send the coupon below—TODAY. 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
230 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
238 E. Ohie St., Chicage 


Send us complete information regarding 
THE 8U SSFUL SAVER. 








DO YOU RECOGNIZE 
FATHER OR SON? 


How do retired bankers spend their 
time? Here we have a picture of Arthur 
Heurtley, one of the organizers and for 
many years secretary of the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago, and his son, 








Richard W. Heurtley, who sells bonds to 
banks for the Rochester, N. Y., office of 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. The photograph 
was taken near Ancon Panama where 
Mr. Heurtley, senior, who retired a few 
years ago from the Northern Trust Com- 
pany, is residing. Young Heurtley was 
making a brief visit with this father at 
the time. 


FINANCIAL LIBRARIES 
SHOW PROGRESS 


Marked progress in the development 
of financial library service for business 
men is shown as a result of the second 
nation-wide. survey of business and 
special libraries recently completed by 
the national Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. About 60 well-equipped financial 
libraries were enumerated and in addi- 
tion to these there were many more 
special libraries dealing with accounting, 
banking, business, economics, corpora- 
tions, credit, insurance, investments, 
statistics, taxation and public finance. 


COLUMBUS WELCOMES 
F. A. A. MEETING 


Everything is in readiness for the 
tenth annual convention of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on October 14, 15 and 16, 
and a program filled with prominent 
speakers promises an interesting group 


.of financial talks and discussions for 


the members. 
On Wednesday morning, October 14, 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertiser» 
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G. Lynn Sumner, president of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, Ine., 
will speak on “Building a Typical Ad- 
vertising Campaign.” E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, vice president of the Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Detroit, will talk on “What 
Can We Expect From Our Advertis- 
ing.” “Building an Advertising Bud- 
get for a Bank” will be the subject of 
F. M. Staker, manager of publicity de- 
partment, The Commerce Trust Co., 
Kansas City. 

At the afternoon session Martin L. 
Pierce of The Hoover Co., Canton, will 
talk on “What is Merchandising in a 
Bank?” W. J. Parham, Jr., cashier, 
Merchants Bank, Mobile, Alabama, will 
diseuss “Bank Window Displays”; and 
Paul L. Hardesty, assistant 
Union Trust Co., Chicago, will speak on 
“Putting the Customer to Work for 
You.” Julian M. Case, manager of 
business extension department, Dime 
Savings Bank, Detroit, will talk on “The 
Inside Advertising and Merchandising 
of a Bank.” 

The Thursday morning session will 
be divided into three sections, separate 
meetings for the trust, savings and com- 
mercial departments. 


cashier, 


“The Place and Opportunity and de- 
velopment of the Trust Department in 
a Small Community” will be discussed 
by C. W. Bailey, president, Southern 
Trust Company, Clarksville, Tenn., 
while I. F. Freiberger, vice president, 
Cleveland Trust Co., and John A. Rey- 
nolds, Union Trust Co., Detroit, and 
many others will take part in the trust 
department discussions. 

Four speakers are scheduled for the 
Commercial _ Department conference. 
Among them are A. D. Welton, Frank 
J. Campbell, and Frank H. Fayant. 

The savings department program has 
been prepared with the idea of getting 
away from detailed talks on savings 


advertising and securing more faets 
dealing with fundamentals. M. E. 


Holderness, vice president, First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, Fred W. Ells- 
worth, vice president, Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., New Orleans, and others will 
speak. Guy W. Cooke, First Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago will preside 
over the conference. 

The Friday morning program is filled 
with excellent speakers, including Glenn 
Griswold, editor of the Chicago Journal 
of Commeree, C. H. Handerson, publie- 
ity manager, Union Trust Co., Cleve 
land, and George E. Roberts, vice pres 
ident, National City Bank, New York. 

A golf tournament, theatre parties, 4 
formal dinner dance and the Ohio State 
Columbia University football game, wil 
be features of the entertainment 
Charles S. Anderson of the Ohio Ne 
tional Bank, is in charge of hotel reser 
vations, and although there are ample 
accommodations, he is urging that at 
vanee reservations be made at once. 
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The New York Trust Company 


" Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


Dey AY, AODERN, comprehensive 
M, commercial banking facili- 
L. sles ties, and a highly developed 


‘ll credit information service available 
‘ to customers— 


er, Foreign credit information, current 
ill data on foreign markets and trade 
nd opportunities, and other special con- 
er, veniences for those aneglix foreign 
on § trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $29,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 
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Foreign Banking 


Complete facilities 
for financing all 
types of interna- 
tional transactions 
in dollars or foreign 
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checks against fraud?’’ 


‘Thousands of banks have answer- 
ed this question for their depositors 
by furnishing them with checks on 
National Safety Paper. 

In Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Toronto, 
—in financial centers everywhere— 
the majority of banks and trust 
companies use this form of pro- 
tection. 

Ask your lithographer 


Write for our book ‘The Protection 
of Checks.”"’ 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
















































BUFFALO 
TRUST COMPANY 


Named for the City it Serves 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $60,000,000 


NE of the nation’s larger 
banks which is growing 
at a rate unparalleled in the 
banking history of the Niagara 


Frontier. 


Modern service is the reason. 


Oldest Trust Company in Western New York 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
BANK OF MEXICO 


With a capital of 60,000,000 pesos 
gold, the Bank of Mexico opened during 
the first part of September in Mexico 
City, functioning as the Federal Reserve 
does in the United States. There will 
be branch banks in Monterey, Vera 
Cruz, Tampico, Juarez and_ possibly 
other cities with a capital stock of 1,- 
000,000 pesos gold. 

This move is hailed as a triumph in 
Mexican financial circles. With the 
establishment of this bank, business and 
credit relations are to be stabilized. 
Bankers see the opening of the Bank 
of Mexico as a permanent solution to 
many of their long standing troubles in 
finance. The bank will issue 100,000,- 
000 pesos in paper money. This will 
relieve the use of so much silver as is 
now in circulation. 

Mexican business men visiting the 
United States declare that with the paper 
of their country being worth face value, 
unknown commercial development and 
trade will take place between Mexico 
and this country. With the increasing 
use of English in Mexico and with 
Mexican merchants studying better busi- 
ness conditions, the establishment of the 
Bank of Mexico is further evidence that 
Mexico is staging a come-back. 


PRUSSIAN REGULATION 
OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


The Prussian Diet on July 9, 1925, 
passed a law requiring municipalities to 
secure the consent of a “supervisory 
authority” before negotiating foreign 
credits, either directly or indirectly. 
The consent of this authority is also 
required for the guaranty by municip- 
alities of credits negotiated by third 
parties. This law is supplementary to 
the standard rules covering the obtain- 
ing of commercial.foreign credits issued 
jointly by the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. 

The earlier decree of the Prussian 
Government was issued on February 4, 
1925, and expired on July 18 of this 
year. The present law, therefore, 
appears to be a continuation of the 
original decree, and places particular 
emphasis on short-term credits, since it 


82 


provides that these also are to be reg- 
ulated by the advisory authority. 
Originally the board of advisers which 
had authority to pass on foreign loans 
was composed of (1) three experts 
apointed by the Federal ministries of 
finance and economy and the Reichs- 
bank directorate, respectively; (2) the 
president of the Prussian State Bank; 
(3) the president of the Bavarian State 
Bank; and (4) a representative of the 
State requesting an opinion. The board 
watches the general financial develop- 
ment with a view to ascertaining whether 
the. credits continue to be unobjection- 
able, and at its discretion proposes 
alterations of the present regulations. 
It also follows the foreign money 
markets and furnishes information with 
respect to market opportunities, the 
reliability of credit agents, ete. 


The States are required to keep the 
board of advisers currently informed 
as to negotiations entered into by them 
in connection with foreign credits. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA PLANS 
FOR BANK OF ISSUE 


After planning for five years, Czecho- 
slovakia announces that plans for the 
formation of a national bank of issue 
are drawing near to completion. The 
existing financial arrangement in the 
country is now under the temporary 
banking office of the ministry of finance. 
Eariy in 1919 when the nation parted 
from Austria-Hungary, plans were 
started for a national bank of issue, and 
retirement of Austrian curreney has 
been carried on through the banking 
office of the minister of finance. 

The provisions of the law passed for 
this purpose in 1920 were: A share 
capital of 75 million currency units in 
gold, of which one-third was to be 
supplied by the State and the balance 
by private capital; no credits were to 
be granted to the State directly or in- 
directly; the bank was to be allowed 
to discount only customs and tax bills, 
and bills for accredited monopoly pro- 
ducts insofar as such bills complied with 
the requirements; currency was to have 
a.35 per cent metal cover, the balance 
to be supplied by prime commercial 
paper and negotiable securities. 


The general reconstruction of Europe 
has been a definite factor in holding up 
actual promulgation of this law. Though 
Czechoslovakia has been on a_ sound 
financial basis for the past two years, 
and was one of the first to recover from 
the effects of the war, as a new nation 
proceedures for financial stability have 
been cautious and carefully planned. 

In amending the law passed in 1920, 
instead of a return to gold standard, the 
crown will be maintained as the monet- 
ary unit (.2026c). 


CAILLAUX IN U. S$. ON 
DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Joseph Caillaux, the brilliant finance 
minister of France who has been often 
referred to as the Napoleon of French 
polities, sailed from France on Septem- 
ber 16, as the head of the French debt 
funding mission which is coming to the 
United States to negotiate for the settle- 
ment of the much discussed war debt. 


JOSEPH CAILLAUX © Keystone 


M. Caillaux was given full power by 
the French premier and the cabinet to 
negotiate a settlement of the war debts 
which have acted as a hampering in- 
fluence in the U. S.—French relations 
for seven years. M. Caillaux looks 
upon this mission as one of the most 
important ventures in his career. 
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$ 5=£1 


Subscribed Capital $20,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 10,000,000 
Reserve Fund 14,000,000 
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LONDON BANKERS:—BANK OF ENGLAND—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, 
LIMITED—NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


The Bank Conducts Every Description 
of Eastern Banking Business 


Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
on application. Interest payable June 30 and December 31 


Current Accounts are opened, and provided they do not fall below £200, interest 
is allowed on the Minimum Monthly Balances at the rate of 2 per cent per annum 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
ist.c service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
($5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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FOREIGN BORROWINGS 


year 1924, corporate loans amounted to 
$150,000,000, or less than one-seventh 
of the total, while they represented 
about one-fourth of the total for the 


IN U. S. SHOW INCREASE 


HE par value of foreign securities 

publicly offered in the United States 
during the first six months of 1925 
amounted to $551,591,000 as compared 
with $379,700,000 for the corresponding 
period of last year, according to 
Theodore R. Goldsmith of the finance 
and investment division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The amount of new 
capital, arrived at by deducting refund- 
ing issues from the total, amounted to 
$437,266,000, or more than double that 
for the first six months of 1924. There 
was also a large increase in the number 
of issues. Up to July 1 of this year, 
63 foreign issues were brought out as 
compared with 40 issues offered during 
the first half of 1924. 

The volume reached did not, however, 
keep pace with the total attained during 
the last half of 1924, amounting to 
$830,087,000, of which $652,087,000 rep- 
resented new capital. 

Loans to Governments and enterprises 
enjoying a governmental guarantee 
again formed a large proportion of the 
total, amounting to $416,671,000 of 
which $312,171,000 was new capital. Of 
corporate issues totaling $134,980,000 
new loans accounted for $125,095,000. 
These figures represent a marked in- 
crease in the proportion of foreign cor- 
porate financing. During the entire 


first half of 1925. The increase in the 
actual amount of such issues over the 
first half of 1924 was about $85,090,000. 
European corporations received $45,100,- 
000 most of which will be used as work- 
ing capital. German industry alone re- 
ceived $36,000,000 for this purpose. 

Europe was the largest borrower 
during the first half of 1925 with a gross 
volume of loans amounting to $237,- 
600,000; Latin America came second 
with $151,081,000; and Canada _ took 
third place with $131,910,000. Whereas 
Asia led last year with $125,000,000, con- 
sisting of one loan to the Japanese gov- 
ernment, it was fourth this year, having 
received only $31,000,000. 

No loans to foreign governments were 
offered in the United Kingdom so far 
this year. British Dominions and colo- 
nies floated loans in London amounting 
to £28,123,800 during the first half-of 
this year, while foreign corporations re- 
ceived £5,187,900, making a total for 
all foreign loans of only £33,311,700 
($160,000,000); or about one third of 
the amount offered in this country. 
Foreign loans publicly offered in the 
United Kingdom during the first half 
of last year amounted to £61,201,600 
($244,800,000), of which £37,955,500 
went to the Dominions and possessions, 


while £16,025,200 were for the account 
of foreign governments and foreign cor- 
porations received £7,220,900. 


Paris Bank Employes Still on Strike 

Bank employes of Paris have been on 
a strike for a month. There are 25,000 
in this army of bank strikers. They re- 
cently requested the government to take 
over all banks and place them under 
state control, saying that under these 
conditions they would return to work 
immediately. They are unwilling to re- 
turn to the banks while privately con- 
trolled unless their employers grant their 
demands. 

Inasmuch as the banks of Paris are 
all more or less private institutions and 
very different from American banking 
houses, interference by the government 
would afford interesting speculations as 
to the effect both on the employes and 
employers. 


Anglo-South American Bank Expands 

The Anglo-South American Trust 
Company, American representatives of 
the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
London, received a cable stating that the 
Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. has 
decided to expand its already wide re- 
presentation in Spain by the establish- 
ment of a branch in Coruna under the 
management of W. A. Haugh, who for 
some years was connected with the 
bank’s New York ageney. 


THROWING A SEARCHLIGHT 
ON THE BORROWER'S 
STATEMENT 
(Continued from page 77) 
ment to this item in the balance sheet, 
the borrower may be asked to furnish 
information regarding the amount and 
term of special capital in the business 
and the names of the contributors; 
also the names of general partners of 
the business and their outside means. 
When a business is conducted as a 
corporation the difference between the 
total assets and total liabilities is rep- 
resented by Capital Stock, Surplus and 
Profits and frequently, Reserves for 
Depreciation. “Capital Stock” may 
consist of two classes, Preferred and 
Common, and some pertinent questions 
may be asked the borrower relating to 
the amount of authorized capital, amount 
subseribed on each class of stock, the 
amount paid in and the amount held in 
the company’s treasury. Further infor- 
mation of importance, especially in a 
newly organized company, it how mueh 
of the paid-in capital represents cash 
and how much is represented by other 
property and the nature and valuation 

of the latter. 

Whether a business is conducted as a 
partnership or a corporation a com 
parison of the “Net Worth” with the 
total liabilities should be made. From 
this the banker can see whether the 
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creditors or the owners have the heavier 
investment in the business. With the 


exception of a limited number of lines 


of business, a debt in excess of net 
worth does not suggest a healthy finan- 
cial condition and either the concern 


should reduce its liabilities or obtain ad- 
ditional capital. Another interesting 

comparison is “Net Worth” to “Sales” 

r to ascertain how often the concern is 

p turning its capital during the year. 

c From the “Income Account” fur- 


nished as a supplement to the balance 
sheet, should be available the informa- 
r tion necessary to reconcile “Surplus 


and Profits’ and “Reserves for De- 
e §  preciation.” The “Income Account” 
d should cover the amount of net sales, 


g and income derived from discounts on 
t purchases, from investments and from 
s § other sources. From this total should 
d he deducted the cost of merchandise 
consumed, the expenses of conducting 
the business, including rent, taxes, in- 
surance, administration, interest on bor- 
rowed money, bonds and other obliga- 
tions, bad debts charged off and the 
amount set aside for depreciation. The 
difference will represent the net profit 
for the period covered. After deduct- 
ing therefrom “Dividends” paid, the 
balance should represent the difference in 
“Surplus and Profits’ for the period, 
unless it was affected by some other 
change not applicable to the current 
year. 

For the purpose of having a conven- 
ient summary of the figures, a form is 
used designated as a “Comparative 
Statement Sheet.” This provides for 
a record of the statement figures in con- 
densed form over a period of years. In 
setting up the form it will facilitate an- 





r alysis to total the quick assets and the 

quick liabilities in red ink and to pro- 
- vide a space after the total assets for the 
a proportion, so that the trend of these 
3; items can be followed easily. The 
of banker need not be unduly concerned 

when the proportion is increasing, when 
M the debt shows contraction or only such 

expansion as should accompany healthy 
P growth, when the merchandise stock on 
": ' hand is not excessive in relation to the 
i annual volume, when fhe business has 
i been operated profitably for the period 

or when only a portion of the earnings 
F have been paid out. The comparison 
at serves to put the banker on warning 
he that the customer is sailing his business 
n raft along a dangerous coast and rocks 

begin to loom in the distance when un- 
* der normal conditions in his line of 
oh business, the borrower’s ratio of ecur- 


h » ‘Tent asstes continues to decrease, when 
3 , “ral : 
the indebtedness has increased steadily, 


mn when merchandise stocks have aceumu- 
( . . . 
lated to disproportionate size and when 
F Volume and earnings are declining. 
7 





The Wood County Savings Bank 
Company, Bowling Green, Ohio, will 
erect a new building. 
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of international banking is provided through-our 
60 branches and offices distributed as follows: 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 


ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
SPAIN 
MEXICO 
NICARAGUA 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 
PERU 
ECUADOR 
COLOMBIA 
GUATEMALA 
SALVADOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, U.S. A. 


Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


and its afhliations 


British Bank of South America, Ltd. 


and 
© cconeunitid Bank of Spanish-America, Ltd. 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 


49 Broadway, New York 
NORMAN C. STENNING, President 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 


of banking business of every description. 
affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great 


Together with its 
Britain and 


Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 

of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 

Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 

at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND 


BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: 


Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 


Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland 


The Anglo-Egyptian Bank Limited 


Affiliated with Barclays Bank Ltd. 


Subscribed Capital 


£1,800,000 


Paid-Up - - - £690,000 | Reserve Fund - - - £720,000 


Head Office: 


37-39 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC4 


Branches: 

Egypt: ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, MUSKY (Cairo), BENI-SOUEF, 
MANSOURAH, MINIEH, PORT SAID, SUEZ, TANTAH, 
ZAGAZIG, ASSIUT. 

Sudan: OMDURMAN, KARTOUM, PORT SUDAN, 
MAKWAR, WAD MEDANI. 

Palestine: HAIFA, JAFFA, JERUSALEM, NAZARETH. 
Mediterranean: MALTA, GIBRALTAR. 


The Bank transacts every description of Banking business in Egypt, grants letters 
of Credit, and affords facilities to Travellers —— to Egypt and elsewhere. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


On current accounts, Interest at the rates of 2 per cent per annum allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances provided they do not fall below the sum of £200. 


ART, WHITE SPACE, AND 
TYPE IN NEWSPAPER ADS 


(Continued from page 33) 


ferent “Ben Day” screens may produce 
a good result. 

The Ben Day process (which bears 
the name of the inventor) consists of 
adding to the engraver’s negative be- 
fore it is printed, little dots or lines 
to fill up open spaces. Ben Day is 
available in straight vertical lines, ob- 
lique lines, large and small dots, and a 
great variety of patterns. Very pleas- 
ing effects may be had by the intelligent 
use of this process. Number 14 of 


Fig. 1 illustrates how two different - 


sereens have been used to produce dif- 
ferent grays in the same illustration. 


The artist can and should render valu- 
able assistance in planning the layout 
of the advertisement, the proportionate 
size of the illustration, the space for the 
type matter, the style of border, and 


the place for the signature. But the 
advertising man frequently must do his 
own figuring and very often must de- 
pend entirely upon his own judgment. 


There are many effective ways of lay- 
ing out an ad, of which a few are illus- 
trated in Fig 2. The popular plan of 
centering the illustration at the top of 
the ad is well carried out in numbers 
3 and 10. Number 1 shows how the pic- 
ture may be placed at the left side. It 


.is usually dangerous to put the picture 


at the right side, though it occasionally 
is done effectively. Number 2 shows an 


attractive layout employing Ben Day; 
number 4 illustrates how the illustra- 
tion may dominate, leaving a_ small 
panel for the copy; number 5 balances 
itself by having a picture at both the 
upper left and lower right corners. 


Typography in Advertising 

Typography can very nearly make 
or break an advertisement, yet there 
are many advertisers who pay little at- 
tention to it. The ordinary newspaper 
is satisfied if it gets in all the words and 
commas, regardless of how the finished 
composition looks to the artistic eye. 

When sufficient time is available, it 
is well worth the extra expense of from 
five to fifteen dollars to have an adver- 
tisement set by a good printer and an 
electrotype made to be furnished the 
newspaper. All national advertisers 
and the better class of local advertisers 
follow this practice. 

Fig. 2 presents some interesting com- 
parisons in typography. Numbers 1, 2, 
3, 4, 8, 9, and 10 have almost unques- 
tionably been set by a good printer 
and given to the newspaper in electro 
or mat form. Tvypographieally, nun- 
bers 3, 8, and 10 exeel all the others. 
The type faces are attractive and there 
is sufficient space between the lines to 
make reading easy. Numbers 1, 2, 4, 
and 9 are probably as well and attrae- 
tively set as the length of the copy per- 
mits. Number 5 shows how a good 
piece of art and an attractive layout 
may be hurt by poor typography. 
Numbers 6 and 7 are illustrations of 
what the average newspaper will do to 
an ad if it is given the opportunity. 

A number of type faces are capable 
of producing attractive advertisements. 
Goudy Hand Tooled and Cooper Black 
both make good captions, and often 
render hand lettering unnecessary. Art- 
craft and Pencraft are good fancy faces 
but should not be used unless there is 
opportunity for plenty of space between 
the lines, and should never be used when 
the copy is long. Kennerly is a good 
type face—not too severe, vet not too § 
faney. It will stand heavy use without § 
becoming hard to read or monotonous. 
Most large printing houses have it on the 
monotype machine, which reduces the 
composition cost. 

The use of paragraph marks ({]) may 
add to the artistic value of the com- 
position. 


Hand Lettering Signatures 

Hand lettering is useful in dressing 
up an advertisement. Number 5 it 
Fig. 2 has a hand lettered caption that 
improves its appearance. However, 
with the variety of attractive, artisti¢ 
type faces available in good print shops 
hand lettering is seldom a_ necessity. 
The other advertisements in Fig. 2 gé 
along very well with type. 

A hand lettered signature, howevel 
is very desirable. Every bank that ad 
vertises extensively should adopt a ult 
form style of signature and let it be 
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come, in a way, its trademark. The 
signature should be readable, and should 
adapt itself easily to all kinds of ad- 
yertising media, such as booklets, sign- 
boards, car cards, as well as all sizes of 
newspaper ads. A few good examples 
are shown in Fig. 2. 
White Space 

I suppose nearly every advertising 
manager who ever used an abundance 
of white space has been criticized by 
some officer or other for “wasting” ex- 
pensive linage. Yet, there is searcely 
a person whose eyes will not turn in- 
evitably to an ad centered in white 
space. And, since attention is the first 
requisite of the bank advertisement, 
even the harshest critie must admit that 
the space is not wasted. 


MAPPING OUT A BUDGET TO 
KILL ADVERTISING WASTE 
(Continued from page 43) 
long as he stays in the city so that the 
profits from the original sale will con- 
tinue to accrue from year to year and 
the bank will find its original advertis- 
ing investment paid for many times by 
the same customer. Furthermore de- 
posit box customers visit the bank fre- 
quently and frequent contacts open the 
way to new business in other depart- 
ments as by produets of the first sale. 
There is little more to tell of this 
story except that when the directors had 
studied the report they did not ask the 
viee president in charge of new business 
how much of an appropriation he was 
going to request this year but asked him 
instead to lay out a new campaign for 
the coming year such as had been pre- 
pared the year before, built to the bank’s 
needs and the new opportunities that 
had developed during the year, and pro- 
mised him as much of an appropriation 

as he needed. 

Results count and a carefully planned 
campaign in which every item in the 
budget is made a part of a unified whole 
will make possible results that will prove 
that bank advertising is not a matter of 
luck but is a real investment which can 
be made to yield a dollars and cents 
return in proportion to the care in which 
that eampaign is planned and carried 
out. 


A UNIT TELLER SYSTEM THAT 
CUTS OPERATING COSTS 
(Continued from page 52) 

It is impossible for a teller to dis- 
regard instructions and fail to refer to 
the ledger card on withdrawals. Refer- 
enee to the ledger card is enforced on 

every transaction. 

Manipulation is impossible. Every 
tutry is accounted for to the auditing 
department by virtue of the lock and 
key controls over daily totals and 
journal record. 

Aceuracy is promoted; the customer's 
Teeords and the bank's record are made 
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Established 1833. 
Total Resources— Over $1,400,000,000. 
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Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 2, Princes Street, London, E. C. 2. 
Over 1,100 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES. 


The Bank offers special facilities for the conduct of the accounts 
of Colonial and Foreign Banks. 
















AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 











ASSOCIATED BANKS: 


Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., P. & O 
National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., The 


. Banking Corporation, Ltd., Lloyds and 
British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 











LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


Total Assets 


31 Dec. 
1924 


($5 to the £) 


) $205,513,962 


183 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED ' 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. | 


at one operation and therefore are ident- 
ical. If one is correct, they both are 
correct. The daily proof explained in 
the preceding paragraphs detects any 
errors on the day they oceur. Mechan- 
ical extension of balances, automatic 
dating and printed figures are all things 
that make for accuracy. 

The system is economical. The very 
fact that all records are made at one 
operation is ample proof of this fact 
as experience has shown that three 
tellers and one bookkeeper easily meet 
the peak loads at the interest period in 
a unit of 20,000 accounts. 

We have been able to cut down the 
personnel of the department, also the 
amount of floor space required and we 
are giving the public better service than 
we were able to do under the old system. 


20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
MOSLEY ESTER 


ST., MANCH 





FINANCIAL CRISIS IN 
PORTUGAL SETTLED 


The banking crisis which rose to its 
height in Portugal during the middle of 
August and caused almost a national 
panic has now entirely ceased. Although 
several banks were forced to close their 
doors until they could realize some of 
their assets, the Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino continued business in spite of a 
run of depositors who had to be quieted 
by a govermental statement as to the 
bank’s condition. 


Portugal like all other countries was 
suffering an acute per.od of financial 
adjustment and being one of the last to 
he affected by the war, naturally is one 
of the last to be affected by post war 
condition. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
Mon Ts Y will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 

Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS. 
McCULLOCH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. tf 


ADVERTISING BULLET PENCILS 


Lowest Price Ever Known. Sample 10 cents. 
The Business Reviving Co., Oblong, II. 





FOR SALE—A two story 30 ft. Bedford 
stone bank front, together with quartered oak 
fixtures and Diebold vault doors. H. F 
Krueger, Neenah, Wis. 9*-1 ti. 


Safee—Burglar and fireproof, 
every size, style and make. 
Murray 126 E. Pearl St. 


Secondhand 
Cheap. John 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
4*-12 ti 





WANTED 


Position as paying teller with growing bank 
in middle west. good references. Address ‘‘Ex 
perience,’ ¢ /o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 10*-1 ti. 


WANTED— 


Opportunity to make good with national bank 
in growing Wisconsin town or city. Seven years 
bank experience. References the best. Address, 
“Capable”, c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, Chicago. 

9*-1 ti. 


‘FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires study as well as ex 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 

9*-t.f 





PATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 











PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omeha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti 








Window Envelopes 


HECO—CHICAGO 


ONE of the things which 

every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has a right 
to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. Itis the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans. and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 
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BANKERS 


WHEN IS A BAD DEBT BAD ON 
| THE BANK’S TAX RETURN? 


15) 
If books are kept 


(Continued from page 
income as it acerues. 
on the “Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments” basis the aecrued interest will 
not have been reported as income; con- 
sequently, it would not be permissible 
to inelude the interest accrued on the 
principal of the bad debt where books 
ure kept on the latter basis. 

As to the tax laws they are not exactly 
alike in their treatment of bad debts. 
The 1918 act provides that—where the 
surrounding cireumstances indicate that 
a debt is worthless and uncolleetible and 
that legal action to enforce payment 
would in all probability not result in 
the satisfaction of execution on a judg- 
ment—a showing of these facts will be 
sufficient proof of the worthlessness of 
the obligation. 

The 1921 and 1924 revenue acts make 
the same provision in this respect. But, 
the last two just mentioned have added 
several changes, the most important 
being the provision for deduction of 
part of a debt when that part is defi- 
nitely known to be bad. The 1918 law 
did not permit a deduction for a portion 
of an obligation which was worthless. 

Then there is one other feature of the 
later tax acts which affects banks only. 
The substance of this provision is that 
banks or other corporations which charge 
off debts at the specific orders of federal 
or state authorities may make deduction 
for these obligations unless there is other 
evidence clearly showing that the obliga- 
tions are good. 

One word now in closing! Whether 
you are making claim for refund on a 
debt which “went bad” in a previous 
year or whether you are making deduc- 
tion for one on your present return, be 
sure to give sufficient evidence of the 


debt’s worthlessness to prove that it is 


impossible of colleetion. 
Fix German Interest Rates 

The German rate of interest on bills 
of exchange has been fixed legally by 
the Reichstag at 11 per cent, with the 
provision that the rate shall not be 
lowered to less than six per cent. 

If the Reichsbank discount is raised 
or lowered the corresponding change in 
the interest on bills of exchange be- 
comes effective the second day following 
the governmental announcement. 
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